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Because we're about to 
change the Pencil to hold 
Parker's new Lead Cartridge 


or a change in the streamlined style, or the 
jewel-like beauty of these Duofold Pencils. 
Not a change in their writing excellence, firm lead 
grip, or reversible action that turns the lead both 
OUT for writing and IN for carrying. Merely an 
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new Cartridge of leads, instead of storing the 
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Pressureless touch and non-breakable barrels— 
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diamonds. 

Touch them to paper and they're instantly re- 
sponsive, due to their quick-starting, non-clog- 
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coaxed—they start every time—never cramp 
your fingers or your brain. 
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their streamlined style and jewel-like beauty. 
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or send a gift to someone else—get this great 
“buy” while it lasts. There has never been one 
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on which the principles are based. 
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Old methods of production have given place to modern 
machinery and implements. But have the methods of 


business dealings of the farmer changed along with the 
advance in production? 


(See Page 19) 
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OUR OPINION 


By Paul Lomax 


R. Paul R. Mort, 

associate direc- 
tor of the National 
Survey of School 
Finance of the U. S. 
Office of Education, 
has announced that 
9,500,000 American 
children are being deprived of proper schooling, with 
many more in danger of this loss. “What is needed,” 
he contends, “is not so much increased expenditures 
of public money for public education, but rather a 
wiser distribution of present support.” 

The development of educational opportunity in the 
United States has been one of its outstanding achieve- 
ments. As reported in the October, 1932, issue of 
School Life, official publication of the U. S. Office of 
Education, “The chances of a boy or girl going to 
high school, which were only 1 in 25 in 1890, are now 
lin 2. The chances of a boy or girl going to college. 
which were only | in 33 in 1900, are now 1 in 6.” In 
this development of educational opportunity, business 
education has had an increasingly important place dur- 
ing the past generation. But are the state and local 
governments going to permit the educational chances 
of American boys and girls to be seriously curtailed ¢ 
Are business educators studying the problem of de- 
vising new and effective ways of providing these boys 
and girls with their proper educational rights? 

It surely cannot be contended that too much of the 
nation’s wealth has been spent upon public education. 
The nation’s school bill is $2,448,633,561 annually. 
The amount spent for tobacco is $2,141,220,000. The 
annual investment in public education in the United 
States is 26 per cent of all taxes which are collected 
for public purposes. In other words, for every dollar 
spent for public schools, three dollars are spent for 
other public purposes. School budgets for 1933-1934 
are now being prepared. What attitude towards pro- 
viding proper educational advantages for our boys and 
girls are citizens showing in comparison with other 
kinds of public or governmental expense? What atti- 
tude are business men revealing toward such school 
expenses—particularly with respect to those for busi- 
ness education ? 

In the December, 1932, issue of The Nation's 
Schools we find an article dealing with the subject, 
“Analyzing Instructional Costs in Ten Small High 
Schools.” These schools are located in Illinois and 
Indiana, mostly the latter. In Table VI, page 38, the 
median costs per pupil-hour of instruction for differ- 
ent subjects include the following: science $0.05, social 
science $0.05, English $0.06, mathematics $0.06; for- 
eign language $0.085, commercial $0.12, art $0.12, and 
music $0.17. If the communities represented by the 
ten high schools are forced to reduce the school bud- 
get, as probably they are, what attitude will be re- 
vealed towards relative educational values of these 


Financial Crisis in 
American Education— 
W hat Does It Mean to 
Business Education? 


various subjects? Will a particularly critical attitude 
be taken toward the commercial subjects with their 
higher instructional cost? Will the business teachers 
and business men of these communities show an in- 
telligent understanding and appreciation of the prob- 
lem and stand ready in an effective way to see that 
business education is given a proper hearing with ref- 
erence to all the other important phases of public edu- 
cation? What part should associations of business 
teachers play in helpfully dealing with the local, state, 
and national financial crisis of all forms of public edu- 
cation, including business education ? 

President Hoover on January 5 and 6 called a meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., of the Citizens’ Conference 
on the Crisis in Education. At this conference he said, 
“Our Nation faces the acute responsibility of provid- 
ing a right-of-way for the American child. We may 
delay other problems but we cannot delay the day-to- 
day care and instruction of our children. . . . Our 
governmental forces have grown unevenly and along 
with our astounding national development. We are 
now forced to make decisions on the merits of the 
various expenditures. But in the rigid governmental 
economies that are requisite everywhere, we must not 
encroach upon the schools or reduce the opportunity 
of the child, through the school, to develop adequate 
citizenship. There is no safety for our Republic 
without the education of our youth. That is the first 
charge upon all citizens and local governments. 

If we are to continue to educate our children, we must 
keep and sustain our teachers and our schools.” 

Among the 40 recommendations agreed upon by the 
Citizens’ Conference, the following are given: 

1. Local governments and locai school districts should be 


reorganized and consolidated. 

2. Administrative control of the schools must be centralized 
in the superintendent. 

3. State administrative organization of education must be re- 
organized through creation of a non-political and profes- 
sional agency for administration of educational policies. 

4. There must be immediate reformation of the system of 

taxation. 

. The size of classes in all special subjects, such as art, 

music, manual and domestic arts should be made as large 

as that of the average academic class. 

The teaching load should not be increased either in 

courses or hours beyond the ability of the individual 

teacher to offer a reasonable standard of instruction to 

each pupil. A 

7. Readjustment of salaries, if necessary, should be made in 
relation to the reduction in the cost of living of the 
teaching group in any given community. 

8. There should be set up in every locality, councils broadly 
representative to mobilize and clarify public opinion in 
the present crisis in education. 

9. The home, the Church, the library, all must be maintained 
and strengthened along with the schools . . . adult educa- 
tion must not be forgotten. 


Are crises already developing in business education 
in numerous local public schools systems throughout 
the nation’ What are business teachers, particularly 
organizations of such teachers, doing to meet the 
crises ? 


Of Interest to Wy HAT office 


A managers are 
Commercial Teachers thinking about should 


be of interest to 
trainers of office workers. The National Office Man- 
agement Association is an organization that is truly 
representative of the best thought in this field. A 
Quarterly Bulletin is its mouthpiece. Here are a few 
significant quotations from the October number. 


Work-Habits 

“Wherever mechanical devices or work must be 
manipulated by human hands and the volume of work 
is sufficient to develop a rhythm, the opportunities of 
making appreciable savings by the development of 
economic motions are very great.” (Dr. R. P. Brecht, 
University of Pennsylvania ) 

This idea of “rhythm” in office work is important. 
It lies at the foundation of correct work-habits. Where 
should the formation of these work-habits begin, in 
the office or in the school? Should teachers of ma- 
chine clerical practice, bookkeeping, and other voca- 
tional subjects concern themselves with this matter? 
If salaries are to be determined on the basis of meas- 
ured production, correct work-habits must be estab- 
lished by those who expect to earn satisfactory re- 
wards. If production is to be measured and increased, 
motion studies must be made. Waste motion, dis- 
orderly procedures, and dawdling surely make for 
some failures in school as well as in office work. What 
can be done about this matter? 


Standards 


“The establishment of standards is a natural con- 
sequence of research, for when one has spent con- 
siderable time and energy in determining the one best 
method, it is only natural that he should wish to 
preserve the knowledge he has gained. A standard 
must not be considered as merely a tradition, for it 
in fact is, instead, a carefully thought out method. 
It does not involve in any way the fixation for all 
time of a specified method, nor does it stand in the 
way of innovation. All that is required is that any 
new method suggested must be subjected to the same 
type and quality of study that the first method was. 
Standardization applies to all of the factors of office 
management.” (W. H. Leffingwell, New York City) 

The above observations regarding standards raise 
a good many questions which commercial educators 
should face. Have authoritative standards been es- 
tablished for the various commercial subjects? If so, 
are some of these standards a bit outworn? Does Mr. 
Leffingwell’s statement regarding “fixation”? apply in 
some cases? For example, are we somewhat too sat- 
isfied with “100 words a minute” as a standard in 
shorthand? Or with “40 words a minute” in type- 
writing? Do we need entirely new and different 
standards? Or do we need to continue existing types 
stepped up to meet modern office requirements? Do 
we know what are regarded as satisfactory standards 
of achievement in office work of different kinds? If 
so, are we doing all we can to achieve those standards 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND 
CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


in our school work? How much work should a dic- 
tating machine operator be expected to turn out in a 
day? How can the work of a calculating machine 
operator be measured? How do we know that our 
boys and girls can write well enough to meet all office 
requirements? Are there real standards for the guid- 
ance of teachers of commercial arithmetic? If so, in 
what terms are these standards expressed and by wha: 
means are they reached? 

These are not questions to be answered off-hand. 
They are presented in the hope that they will stimu 
late thinking about the whole matter of standards ir 
commercial education. 

A suggestion regarding standards appears in the 
Quarterly Bulletin in the following form: 

“Cyclometers are installed on all typewriters used in 
transcribing cylinder dictation. Our cyclometers are 
adjusted to 240 key strokes to one registration. Our 
group average per day per clerk was 221 in Augusi 
and 231 in September, 1931. This means that the 
typists in the phonographic group struck an average 
of 53,040 keys per day during the month of August 
and 55,440 keys during September, or 5 more keys per 
minute in September than in August, which we con- 
sidered an excellent production record. 

“This is a group average. The averages per day 
of some of our outstanding typists are: 253, 246, 243, 
240, 240, 232. These records were made in tran- 
scribing from cylinders, no ordinary copy work being 
performed on these typewriters. Of course, a higher 
record is possible for straight copy work. On pay- 
drafts the group average is 283 per hour, which we 
consider excellent performance. The average per hour 
of some of our outstanding paydraft writers are: 374, 
324, 320, 316.” (J. Paul, Pennsylvania Railroad) 

The above gives some idea of the care with which 
office managers now are measuring the production of 
office clerks. Commercial teachers who expect their 
graduates to meet minimal office requirements must be 
aware of what is being accomplished in the field of 
standardization in office routine. 


Machine Clerical Work 


“The moment technological mechanism is  intro- 
duced employment begins to decrease. The extent of 
disjointedness among office workers from this cause 
has never been determined. Sample studies, however, 
have demonstrated that it is a problem of serious pro- 
portions.” (Dr. R. P. Brecht, University of Penn- 
sylvania ) 

It is obvious to most students of business that 
Technocracy is not a subject which is of interest to 
production managers only. It has invaded the office 
and doubtless will have an important bearing on com- 
mercial education in the future. While office man- 
agers are trying to determine the extent to which ma- 
chines have thrown office organization out of gear and 
to find ways and means of remedying conditions which 
exist, those who train office workers should keep them- 
selves informed on this subject to the end that the 
life of obsolete training programs may not be need- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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HAS BUSINESS A SOCIAL 
OBJECTIVE: 


By Lee Galloway, Ph.D. 


Vice-President, Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York, N. Y. 


5 ae is a congeries of con- 
tacts between individuals. Some- 
times these contacts advance the 
interests of all others; sometimes 
they oppose them. Actuated by an 
instinctive tendency to prolong life 
an! to reduce effort through a sys- 
tem of trial and error, society gradu- 
all) separates the activities which 
“help” from those which “injure.” 
Thus, gradually, by accepting the 
one and rejecting the other, the 
social organization puts its approval 
upon helpful activities by accepting 
them as its standard practice and 
dubbing them as things which are 
“right.” Through this method there 
have been developed gradually a dif- 
ferentiation of social functions, the 
creation of operating systems and in- 
stitutions, and the establishment of a 
sort of overall organization or an 
esprit de corps made up of social at- 
titudes which holds groups, nations, 
and races together. It is these atti- 
tudes in which we are interested, 
because it is here that the social ob- 
jectives are to be found. 


Cooperation 


One of these social attitudes which 
pervades humanity generally and 
seems to supersede all others is the 
idea that cooperation stands first in 
fundamental importance as an agent 
for advancing the efficiency of 
human contacts and_ relationships. 
It is by cooperation that individuals 
best conserve energy, avoid its waste, 
and are enabled to apply it to human 
needs in the order or rank of its de- 
sirability for supplying satisfaction 
or happiness. Society, therefore, 
demands that every individual con- 
tact, every system, and every insti- 
tution meet the cooperative test of 
social efficiency. 

Perhaps the best example of an 
efficiency principle of this nature, 
and one which has been thoroughly 
tested and generally accepted by the 
people of the western world, is that 
known as the Moral Imperative. 
This, the greatest of our social 
standards, embodies one means by 
which society has attempted to pro- 
vide a measuring rod for testing the 
cooperative efficiency of the daily 
acts of its individual members. Act- 


Lee Galloway 


ing in their social relations as they 
would like others to act toward them, 
men discovered that their efforts 
were more in accord with a common 
pattern of action, and hence more ef- 
ficient, than were those enacted from 
purely egotistic motives and without 
consideration of others. 

But while the institution of ethics 
has contributed the major standard 
by which cooperative efficiency is 
measured in terms of what each in- 
dividual “ought to do,” other institu- 
tions have also contributed principles 
of associated effort bearing upon 
social efficiency. Religion has con- 
tributed faith; government, order; 
law, justice; education, growth; 
science, tolerance; medicine, preven- 
tion; and last but not least, 
economic activity with its busi- 
ness system has contributed enter- 
prise. These attitudes are so closely 
allied to the institutions which em- 
phasize them most that we uncon- 
sciously use them together as a 
single concept. We speak of re- 
ligious faith, legal justice, national 
law and order, scientific tolerance, 
educational method, business enter- 
prise ,and the like. Thus, by blend- 
ing these secondary _ institutional 
notes with the fundamental tone of 
society into an effective overtone, we 
give to cooperation its characteristics 
as an instrument of human control. 
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Enterprise 


that 
among the attributes making for ef- 


mentioned 


We have just 
ficient social cooperation is one 
known as enterprise. To be sure, 
enterprise is not the sole possession 
of business activity, but neither is 
logical method, justice, or faith con- 
fined solely to education, law and re- 
ligion, respectively. It means only 
that business without enterprise 
would become as innocuous as law 
without justice, or religion without 
faith, and society has selected busi- 
ness—through trial and error, and 
with unerring judgment—as_ the 
most efficient institutional repre- 
sentative to bear the torch of enter- 
prise. That this has put a grea? 
responsibility upon the institution ot 
economics will at once be under- 
stood, but more than this, it should 
be recognized that this burden must 
be borne by the economic organiza- 
tion through its industrialists, its 
men of commerce, and its business 
men, whether it is done willingly or 
not. Soviet Russia and_ Fascist 
Italy may mutilate capitalism and 
change both price system and the 
form of competition, but Russian 
and Italian society will never permit 
enterprise to die—unless they prefer 
social emasculation to social virility. 
Individualism as an isolated area in 
an environment of other men may 
grow narrower and weaker, but busi- 
ness initiative, disciplined and_re- 
fined, will grow stronger and more 
expansive as cooperative effort be- 
comes more complex and calls for 
even more enterprise. 

At this point one might well ask 
two questions: First, “Why is enter- 
prise so important?” second 
“Why has business been chosen to 
champion the cause of social enter- 
prise?’ Perhaps the shortest an- 
swer to this is by the way of asking 
another question. ‘‘What,” one may 
ask, “would be the fate of social co- 
operation if men ceased to seek new 
methods of combining effort?” The 
ants and bees furnish the answer in 
their status of fixity. And to the 
second question: “Why has the par-. 
ticular field of economic and business 
activity been selected to bear the 
torch of enterprise?” it may be an- 
swered that it was chosen because, 
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imbedded as it is in risks calling for 
the constant exercise of judgment— 
alert, aggressive, and well-planned— 
business furnishes the instruments 
of foresight, initiative, and evalua- 
tion needed by society in the working 
out of its broader conception of 
human enterprise. In business, so- 
ciety finds a system ready made and 
containing a personnel thoroughly 
practised in the judgment of human 
relationships that are not only 
elusive, but which run the whole 
gamut of human desires. We are, 
of course, best acquainted with those 
evaluations which arise in the field 
of economic association and which 
call for judgment of values involved 
in the exchange of goods and serv- 
ices, giving rise to the familiar phe- 
nomena of price and money. 


Money and Price 


But, if the main function of busi- 
ness is to judge values, it may be said 
that its goal can only be reached 
through the medium of two indis- 
pensable agents, price and money. 
We can indicate their importance by 
pointing to the ubiquity of these 
agents. Their very presence through- 
out the world shows the universality 
of the social need for some form of 
pecuniary evaluation—a need that 
ranges from the daily wants of an 
individual to the settlement of inter- 
national obligations. The  world- 
wide spread of the present economic 
depression is one evidence of the 
close relationship between social wel- 
fare and the function of business. 
A function of this importance must 
have some bearing upon social ob- 
jectives, since a miscue in business 
judgment, with its cumulative ef- 
fects, may lead to world-wide calam- 
ity or to personal loss and distress. 

But perhaps it is our overfamiliar- 
ity with prices and money that blinds 
us to the real nature of business. It 
has caused us to think of the busi- 
ness function as connected merely 
with personal gain and sordid ob- 
jectives. Should we not correct our 
perspective and focus our attention 
somewhat beyond profits and the 
business system itself? So, with- 
out any attempt to be all-inclusive in 
our illustration, let us take a position 
somewhat between the extremes of 
economic depression and private loss. 
A case in point is the building of a 
great center for mass entertainment, 
where there is a strong indication 
that business judgment has been sac- 
rificed to aesthetic pretentiousness 
and world-beating enormity. Let us 


test this unique undertaking by the 
social criterion that business judg- 
ment must keep the balance between 
effort expended and satisfactions re- 
ceived, and that society demands of 
every enterprise “its price’ — 
whether that enterprise be exercised 
in the field of pleasure, work, or 
glory. In this entertainment center 
we have a theater so long that to the 
spectators in the rear the actors on 
the stage disappear 
and»sovwide that the eyes near the 
stage cannot bring the setting as a 
whole within focus. Evidently little 
thought was given as to the values 
involved between the size of the 
theater, the character of the show, 
and the needs of the audience. As 
one observer remarked, “The pro- 
ducers seemed to have thought that 
the only way to use the biggest stage 
ever built was to put on it the long- 
est vaudeville show ever given.” 
Aesthetic aimlessness has its cost. 
Business judgment in time will ad- 
just the overcharge, but meanwhile 
every individual in the community 
within the influence of the enterprise 
will pay the price of adjustment. 
This rather unique venture has been 
mentioned because it was not under- 
taken with the idea of making money 
for the enterpriser nor to compete 
with other centers of mass enter- 
tainment, office space, or real-estate 
activities. Its conception was one of 
high-minded public service. But it 
only shows how intimately every 
human activity is connected, and 
how and to what extent society de- 
pends upon the business function to 


keep the supply of services in touch 
with the wants of mankind, whether. 


aesthetic or economic in nature. If 
business is not a service with a social 
objective, then where will one be 
found? If to put aesthetic values in 
terms of price be educational trea- 
son, let the classicists make the most 
of it! However, before they strike, 
let them note carefully the center 
about which our civilization is bal- 
anced today. Technocracy, indus- 
trial planning, and world economic 


congresses are only indices of the 


importance of the problems in which 
the business function plays the lead- 
ing role. It was this consideration 
that led Sir Josiah Stamp into the 
emphatic statement that: “the prob- 
lem of the price level is the most im- 
portant single problem of our age.” 
He might well have added that the 
“price level” is only one of the many 
problems of society in which busi- 
ness figures as a significant agent in 
directing our activities toward the 
goal of obtaining the greatest good 

for the greatest number of people. 


The Teacher’s Function 


From the educational point of 
view, it is particularly important that 
the teacher have a clear conception 
of the business function. It is only 
after he grasps the nature of busi- 
ness in its entirety—that is, in its re- 
lationships: (1) to the individual as a 
means of making a living; (2) to the 
institution of economics as a system 
for making profits; and (3) to so- 
ciety as a cooperative element mak- 
ing for human welfare—that he can 
select the correct material content, 
formulate logical teaching methods, 
and develop an inclusive curriculum 
consistent with a learning process 
adapted to the life purposes of stud- 
ents as found at the various levels 
of our educational system. It is 
only when the commercial teacher 
takes this attitude toward education 
that he will be able to prove his right 
to a position—dare one say the 
premier position-—in the list of 
cultural factors making for indi- 
vidual strength, and spreading the 
power of a disciplined initiative and 
a tolerant understanding throughout 
a nation. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 
IN THE UPPER LEVELS OF 
SHORTHAND WRITING. By Fred- 
erick M. Schaeberle, Administrative 
Officer, Pace Institute. 


Every woman who writes a standard 
system of shorthand has the necessary 
basis for the development of superior 
ability in shorthand writing. 

It is amazing how seldom a woman, 
thus possessed of a working knowledge 
of the principles of shorthand, ever rises 
above the lower positions in this great 
calling for women. Not one stenographer 
in a hunded ever becomes able success- 
fully to take legal dictation, to take liter- 
ary or editorial dictation, or to report the 
proceedings of business conferences and 
of directors’ and stockholders’ meetings. 

There are plenty of instances that 
prove that the development of ability to 
fill the higher positions in shorthand work 
is a matter depending on the initia- 
tive and energy of the individual. Many 
ambitious women have prepared them- 
selves for positions in the upper levels 
of shorthand writing and have become 
secretaries of corporations or secretaries 
to executives who require the services 
of highly trained assistants. A consider- 
able number have become court and con- 
ference reporters of outstanding ability. 

In all these positions, more often than 
not, it will be found that the ability to 
do efficient shorthand writing, and to 
transcribe what is taken with speed and 
accuracy, has been the most important 
single factor in obtaining advancement. 

The upper levels of shorthand writing 
are relatively uncrowded and offer an 
attractive vocational field for women who 
are ambitious for advancement. 
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LEARNING DIFFICULTIES IN 
SHORTHAND 


By John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial Education 


learning difficulties of 
é | pupils in shorthand classes arise 
first of all from the failure of 
schools to more carefully select those 
who should take shorthand. Part of 
this failure is due to a lack of ef- 
fective prognostic tests and part is 
duc to the fact that schools have not 
yet reorganized their business cur- 
ricula in order to provide majors 
other than shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. It is now generally established 
that ability to learn shorthand on a 
vocational level depends upon pos- 
session by the pupil of a high degree 
of manual and mental dexterity. 


Over-Emphasis 


Another source of difficulty is the 
over-emphasis on presentation. 
Teachers have been known to ex- 
plain a given principle for almost an 
entire period. During such a lec- 
ture, the pupils become restive and 
there is little attention or interest 
aiter the first five minutes. In Pit- 
manic shorthand, no vowels should 
ever be written by pupils except 
initial and final vowels which are not 
implied. To teach pupils to insert 
vowels when they are not used in 
taking dictation is to deliberately 
place almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties in the way of learning. In- 
stead, teach pupils to see in an out- 
line every word possibility of which 
it is capable. For instance: t-1, in 
Benn Pitman, represents tea, tie, or 
toy. Likewise in Gregg, never use 
the dots and dashes which are ap- 
pended to represent, in. the case of 
the a circle, ah and a. Instead, the 
pupil should be trained to recognize 
that the outline for ear also repre- 
sents err; that the outline for /id 
also represents head and heed. A 
brief exposition of a new principle 
with first an oral drill, analysis of 
words represented by any given out- 
line, and finally a penmanship drill 
on actual word forms, will do much 
to make presentation clear and to re- 
move those oftentimes artificial 
stumbling blocks from which pupils 
suffer. 

Many of the difficulties from 
which pupils suffer are due to their 
inability to detect fine shades of 
sound. In this connection, the vow- 
el organization of the system taught 
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is a potent factor for success or 
failure. To remove some of the 
lack of ability to discriminate be- 
tween sounds, teach first what are 
vowels, what are consonants, review 
the longhand symbols for vowels, 
the longhand symbols for consonants, 
illustrate the additional consonant 
sounds for which we have no one 
character in longhand, present the 
six long vowels, the six short ones, 
and the four diphthongs, tiave pupils 
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memorize all of these vowels in an 
organization to fit the system taught, 
then illustrate and show the deriva- 
tion of all of the consonant symbols. 
With any system, this summary or 
bird’s-eye view of the whole system 
can be given in the first one or two 
periods. 


Oral Versus Written Drill 


Oral drill should always precede 
written drill. The mental picture 
must first be in the brain before the 
brain can issue orders to the hand to 
execute it. Following oral drill 
there should come penmanship drill 
on actual word forms, then turn to 
word-building. In word-building it 
is highly essential that we have some 
realization of the words which the 
pupil should know and how many 
new words he can learn in a given 
time. One out of four of the words 
we use on the average are in a list 
of ten exceedingly common words; 
one out of two are in the list of one 
hundred commonest words, and 
eighty-five out of one hundred are in 
the list of one thousand commonest 
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words. To neglect these commonest 
words in our teaching is to place un- 
fair obstacles in the way of learning. 
Make sure oi the commonest words 
first. Perhaps the first year’s work 
in shorthand should be confined to 
learning the outlines for the thou- 
sand commonest words. We know 
that in order to take dictation effec- 
tively, pupils must know the com- 
monest words on the automatic recall 
level; they must know a certain 
group of less common words, shall 
we say the second thousand, on an 
immediate recall level; they must 
have a ready recall of a still less 
common group of words; and they 
must be able to construct quickly the 
outlines of uncommon words. If 
the thousand commonest words are 
mastered on the automatic recall 
level, only fifteen per cent of the 
words we use need to be mastered on 
the other levels. 

One serious cause of learning dif- 
ficulties in shorthand comes from the 
attempt to push pupils ahead too 
fast. Teachers fall into this error 
because of their desire to keep up 
with a course of study or to cover 
so much of the book in a given time. 


Length of Materials 


In order that the teacher may de- 
termine whether or not each list of 
new words presented is too long or 
too short, she should give pupils an 
oral reading test on printed material. 
This test should be given at the be- 
ginning of the first semester. Indi- 
vidual reading rates should be estab- 
lished and also class median reading 
rates. After these rates are known, 
each new lesson presented should be 
drilled upon until pupils can read it 
at two-thirds, or better, of their print 
reading rate. If exercises, as planned 
in the text, are too long, teachers 
should delete from them all but the 
commonest words, 

Wordsigns or brief forms are 
special signs, characters, or outlines 
to which arbitrary meanings have 
been assigned. Whether or _ not 
these signs represent words of high 
recurrence, pupils have difficulty in 
speed building if they have not 
learned the brief forms on the auto- 
matic recall level. The teacher’ 
should have at her finger tips many 
cunningly-devised schemes for drill 
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upon the brief forms in order to 
make them automatic in the briefest 
time and to motivate the learning of 
them. 


Sentence Exercises 


Closely related to the learning of 
the principles, the word exercises, 
and the brief forms, are the sentence 
and paragraph exercises. These, if 
skillfully handled, build up and rein- 
force vocabulary learning on_ the 
automatic level. Dictation is now 
introduced right from the start. It 
is not uncommon to tind teachers 
making use of the so-called direct 
method the first day. 

Interwoven in all of the pupil’s 
learning is motivation. The learn- 
ing difficulties of pupils vanish like 
magic where the teacher takes ad- 
vantage of the laws of learning. We 
have visited classrooms in which it 
was most obvious that pupils were 
happy in their study of shorthand 
and getting a great deal of satisfac- 
tion from it in spite of the drudgery 
of most intensive practice, 

In the second year, two major dif- 
ficulties confront the pupil. They 
are speed development and learning 
to transcribe efficiently. We will 
first consider speed development. 

Speed development must be built 
on the solid foundation of automatic 
recall of outlines for words of fre- 
quent recurrence. There must also 
be constant review of the principles 
upon which the system is based. Ef- 
ficient dictation methods must be fol- 
lowed. Musicians mark the mea- 
sures in which they make errors or 
have difficulties and practice those 
measures over and over again. Why 
not apply this plan to our dictation 
class? To dictate and then ask one 
pupil to read back is most wasteful 
of time. Instead, we suggest that 
teachers ask the class to read back in 
chorus. As they do so, they should 
note where errors have been made. 
While pupils are reading back, the 
teacher should be passing about from 
pupil to pupil in order to discover 
individual difficulties and render per- 
sonal assistance. Chorus reading 
back is speedier than individual read- 
ing back, and all pupils participate. 
After the chorus reading, the teacher 
should take up the letter, sentence by 
sentence. Correct outlines for trou- 
blesome words should be written on 
the board, these words should be 
practiced, and the sentences in which 
they occur should be dictated and re- 

dictated many times until the pupils 
can recall and write every word or 
phrase automatically. After this 
drill, the letter as a whole should be 
redictated by different pupils at least 
three times. Because of the high 


degree of recurrence of common 
words and phrases, it is far more im- 
portant to spend forty-five minutes 
making the pupil a master of one 
letter, than to spend the time dis- 
cursively on several letters. 


Importance of Routine Habits 


Many little habits of stenographers 
contribute to either success or failure 
in acquiring speed. The difficulties 
your pupils may be having might be 
traced to poor ability in word-carry- 
ing, inability to manage the book ef- 
ficiently, poor writing materials, 
large, careless outlines, and the way 
the pen or pencil is held. These 
habits should be observed and ana- 
lyzed. Corrections in matters of 
this kind have sometimes worked 
wonders. Of course, knowledge of 
English, the use of words, and abil- 
ity to hear and interpret the sound 
stream correctly are also essential to 
success in taking rapid dictation. 

Finally, we come to transcription, 
for which all the other work we have 
been doing as teachers of shorthand 
is mercly foundational. Teachers 
often make the mistake of throwing 
pupils right into the transcription of 
dictated material without sufficient 
training or preparation. Ability to 
take dictation rapidly and to type 
from straight copy at a high rate of 
speed is not sufficient preparation. 
The transcription of a letter or an 
article is a large and complicated 
project. The difficulties which the 
pupil experiences are so many and 
overwhelming that the pupil is often 
stunned by his first transcription as- 
signment. Effective transcriptions 
must be planned. Teachers should 
start by having pupils transcribe 
from print, material which is with- 
out conventional form. In this first 
step, pupils are faced merely with 
the problems of typing and arrange- 
ment. Then they should transcribe 
from material in print but without 
either form or punctuation. This 
second step presents the problems of 
typing, arrangement, capitalization, 
paragraphing, and punctuation. 
Third, pupils should transcribe from 
printed shorthand. Before they at- 
tempt to transcribe from printed 
shorthand, they should know how to 
read the shorthand as fluently as they 
read print. In order to do this, they 
must be drilled in reading printed 
shorthand until they can read it 
fluently. Also, before they begin to 
transcribe, they should make up 
their minds concerning the style of 
arrangement to use, centering, spell- 
ing every difficult word, dividing 
words at the end of lines, capitaliza- 
tion, paragraphing, and punctuation. 
Analyzed in this manner, it will be 


printed shorthand is a highly tech- 
nical and complicated process which 
must be taught. 

In conclusion, it is quite obvious 
that, in the early stages at least, the 
transcription of the pupil’s own 
notes may be accomplished with 
speed and finish only when they 
have been studied and can be read 
with the fluency of print. It is a 
sad commentary on our teaching of 
shorthand that the rate of transcrip- 
tion is all too often only a third or 
less of the copying rate, and this cir- 
cumstance arises from the fact that 
our pupils do not know how to read 
their notes, do not know how to (e- 
cide the many points at issue in mak- 
ing a good transcript, and are there- 
fore mere crawling decipherers. 

Bibliography: Pennsylvania State Course 
of Study in Shorthand for Senior Hich 
Schools, Bulletin No. 66, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, a. 
(1932); “Analysis of the Work of a 
Stenographer,” Barnhart, E. W.; “Prob- 
lems of Teaching Shorthand,” Lomax and 
Walsh; “Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand,” McNamara, E. J.; “Foundations 
of Method.” Kilpatrick, 


NEW TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD 


Six years of work revising the type- 
writer keyboard reached a_ successful 
climax recently when Dr. August Dvorak, 
associate professor of education at the 
University of Washington, distributed 
prizes among students who have been 
studying his new system nine weeks. 

At the conclusion of the nine-week 
course, practically every member of the 
class of eighty had attained a degree of 
efficiency equal to the school requirements 
for eighteer. weeks under the old system. 
One girl made a record of twenty-four 
words a minute after only nine days of 
study. 


Combinations Recast 

Dr. Dvorak studied 36,000,000 two-letter 
combinations. He discovered there were 
10,500,000 awkward combinations on the 
standard keyboard. His keyboard, he 
says, has reduced the number of bad com- 
binations to 1,500,000, 

He has concentrated the letters which 
are used most frequently on the second 
line from the bottom — so that 70 per 
cent of all words are written without 
reaching up or down. The letters on 
this line are A, O, E, U, I, D, H, T, N, S 

“It will be noticed,” Dr. Dvorak pointed 
out, “that all the vowels are on the left 
side — which makes it impossible to write 
any word with the right hand alone. Only 
about fifteen words can be written with 
the left hand alone. 


Work Distributed 


“Under the present system 59 per cent 
of the work on a typewriter is written 
with the left hand — which also has to 
shift the carriage — although the right 
hand is more efficient. Under my _ plan 
the right hand does 55 per cent of the 
work.” 

The best record made by any of his 
nine-week pupils was eighty-four words 
a minute, which was achieved by a “re- 
learner.” She already knew the standard 
system. 
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GIVING THEM CHANCE 


By Alexander S. Massell, Principal 


Central Commercial Continuation School, New York, N. Y. 


ECOGNIZING the fact that the 

morale of the unemployed 
white-collar worker must be main- 
tained pending this great social and 
economic readjustment, the Board 
of i:ducation of the City of New 
York was most generous in develop- 
ing a program for these unemployed 
adults for a period of six weeks dur- 
ing the past summer. The instruc- 
tion proved a great success and a 
source of inspiration to the 2,000 or 
more who took advantage of the 
business courses offered by the Cen- 
tral Commercial Continuation School 
of New York City. 


Students’ Opinions 


Upon interviewing these students 
at the completion of the six weeks’ 
course, the students in answering a 
questionnaire expressed themselves 
as follows, which statements may be 
of important guidance in the organi- 
zation of future adult classes: 


1. The school filled a specific and 
nuch-needed vocational educational 
want, 

2. The school met a definite objective 
which was not offered by an other simi- 
lar institution in existence. 

3. The school offered work of such 
a nature that it did not duplicate the 
work of any other institution. 

4. The work of the school was of 
such approved character and of such 
distinctive service that it commanded a 
clientele from every possible source: 
high-school graduates, college graduates, 
men and women formerly employed in 
executive positions, and men and women 
of long service in the business world. 

5. The school offered a large variety 
of courses in business education not 
given anywhere else. 

_ The school offered work in highly 
specialized commercial practices. 

7. The school offered intensive work 
of special type to meet individual needs. 

8. The school offered short intensive 
courses in specialized subjects, giving 
definite higher skill in stenography, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, bookkeeping 
machines, calculating machines  special- 
ized auto selling, real-estate selling, for- 
eign trade, etc. 

This group of unemployed white- 
collar people, finding itself unskilled 
and unable to meet the demands of 
modern business practices, saw many 
opportunities in this school because 
of the great variety of subjects of- 
tered to it. The school offered an 
opportunity to acquire the skills to 
meet modern demands, modern prac- 
tices, modern experiences to fit them 


for the march of progress in busi- 
ness organizations and the demands 
of business. Again, this unemployed 
group knew its own limitations and 
was intelligent enough to overcome 
this lack of improving itself through 
the curricula offered in the school. 
Day after day, hour after hour, 
making sacrifices to attend school, 
these adults made every effort to get 
all they could in the space of six 
weeks. The college graduate and the 
nongraduate both realized that the 
lack of business skills was a great 
handicap and, what is more, they 
realized that the acquisition of one 
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skili was not sufficient to secure a 
hold on a job, but that the more 
skills they acquired, the better chance 
eid had of securing and holding a 
job. 


Value of General Education 


Another outstanding fact brought 
out by the interviews and the ques- 
tionnaire is that those who have had 
a basic, well-rounded general educa- 
tion were the quickest to acquire and 
master the commercial skills and 
knowledges in the short space of 
time given them. What usually takes 
a year for a high-school student to 
absorb for a marketable skill took 
these adults five or six weeks to 
achieve. 
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Because of the large registration 
and limitations on the number of 
teachers and equipment, it was nec- 
essary to program these students for 
not more than two periods each of 
typewriting, stenography, or book- 
keeping machines. Those who had 
previously been employed and who 
were still out of employment at the. 
time of their application and who 
wanted advanced work only were 
permitted to take more than one sub- 
ject. We could not accommodate all 
the beginners, nor could we allow 
these beginners to take more than 
one period a day in any one subject. 
The basic consideration in the plan- 
ning the programs was to assist those 
who were formerly employed in 
business skills and who desired to 
conserve the skills which they pos- 
sessed tc acquire new business skills 
or to improve themselves in the skills 
which they already possessed. The 
subjects in demand were as follows: 


Business English 


Stenography, both Pitman and Gregg. 
And this group again had to be sub- 
divided into smaller groups, depend- 
ing upon their previous education. The 
beginners were limited since the time 
was too short to attempt the teaching 
of stenography. What was done with 
the beginners was simply to start them 
off with the hope that they might be 
able to continue in the fall with 
this type of education. We had to 
have groups that could take dictation 
between 50 and 80 words a minute 
and that also had to review the prin- 
ciples; one between 80 and 100 words 
a minute; one of 100 words a minute 
and over; and a group that was in- 
terested in legal dictation. 

Typewriting was given to every one. 
Here again the groups varied from be- 
ginners to expert typists who desired 
to conserve their speed. 

Bookkeeping and accounting were given 
to both beginners and advanced stu- 
dents. 

Courses on calculating machines were 
given to both beginners and advanced 
students. 

Bookkeeping-machines—the various types 
were very popular. 

The Ediphone and Dictaphone courses 
were given to advanced typists. The 
required prerequisite was the ability to 
type 45 words a minute. 

Business Law 

Business Arithmetic 

Salesmanship and Advertising in special- 

ized fields, as auto sales, chain-store 

selling, real-estate selling, insurance sell- 


ing. 
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The following tables, showing dis- 
tribution by age, sex, marriage 
status, previous schooling, period of 
unemployment, previous job experi- 
ence, and length of employment, will 
be interesting. 


Age Distribution 


322 Between the Ages of 17—20 

323 Between the Ages of 21—25 

174 Between the Ages of 26—30 
33 Between the Ages of 31—35 
38 Between the Ages of 36—40 
41 Between the Ages of 41—45 
2 Between the Ages of 46—50 
7 Between the Ages of 51—55 
4 of 56 and over 


Distribution of Sexes 
155 men and 804 women 
Marriage Status 
887 single 
54 married women 
18 widows 


Previous Schooling 

12 non graduates of the elementary 
schools 

626 graduates of a four-year high 
school 

128 graduates of colleges 

26 attended extension work in col- 
leges supplementary to a four- 
year course 


Period of Unemployment 
206...Unemployed 1 to 3 months 
126...Unemployed 4 to 6 months 
100...Unemployed 7 to 9 months 
78...Unemployed 10 to 12 months 
45...Unemployed 13 to 15 months 
17... Unemployed 16 to 18 months 

8...Unemployed 19 to 21 months 
9...Unemployed 22 to 24 months 
111...Unemployed 2 years or more 

Previous Job Experience 
220 stenographers and typists 
160 had clerical occupations 
119 bookkeepers 
61 secretaries 
78 salespeople 
36 teachers 
27 used office machines 
16 telephone switchboard operators 
167 did miscellaneous work in offices 
Length of Working Expertence 
43 Less than six months 
58 Six months or more 
101 A year or more 
165 More than two years 
188 Five years or more 
186 More than ten years 

Salary Statistics 

The lowest salary was $5 a week 
for a high-school boy who accepted 
a job as bus-boy in a restaurant. The 
highest was $50 a week by a college 
graduate who worked in a broker- 
age house. 

The lowest maximum salary was 
$12 a week and the highest maxi- 
mum salary was $10,000 a year. 

The average salary for the group 
was $27 a week. The average salary 
of the women was higher than that 
of the men by $3 a week. 

Reasons Given for Attending This School 

The following are some of the 


reasons for attending this school: 
302 stated that they came here to pre- 


pare themselves for a definite 
skilled job; that is, they had no 
previous skill of any kind. 

736 stated that they came to acquire 
a new skill; that is, a skill addi- 
tional to that which they pre- 
viously possessed. 

79 came here to improve themselves 
in some skill; they had a slight 
knowledge of it and desired to 
improve it. 

419 gave as a reason the maintaining 
of a skill which they possessed. 
This consisted mainly of machine 
operators and speed stenographers. 

509 stated that they came here to keep 
up their morale; they had no 
place to go to after searching for 
a job all morning. They at- 
tended the school to occupy their 
mind; to keep themselves going. 


Higher Institutions Attended by These 
Students 


139 Hunter College 

26 Columbia University 

48 New York University 

56 College of the City of New York 
1 Savage 
2 Boston University 
5 Brooklyn College 
1 Oxford, Illinois, College 
2 New Rochelle 

1 East Stroudsburg State Teachers 
College 

2 Bryn Mawr 

2 George Washington University 

3 Smith College 

1 Howard University 

1 College of Jewish Studies 

1 New York State Agricultural 


College 

1 New Jersey State Agricultural 
College 

1 Massachusetts State Normal 
School 


1 William and Mary College 
2 Barnard College 
1 Indiana State Normal School 
1 Ohio State Normal School 
One (1) each of the following: 
University of Italy 
Gymnasia, Brazil 
Sorbonne, Paris 
Yeshiva College 
North Carolina University 
LaSalle University 
American Institute of Banking 
Cooper Union 
Maxwell Training 
Fordham University 
Cornell University 
Hope College 
University of Alabama 
Adelphi College 
University of Michigan 
Mount St. Agnes 
Mount St. Vincent 


Some Observations on the 
Questionnaire 


Three hundred and _ thirty-two 
whose ages were between 17 and 20, 
composed a group mostly of high- 
school and college graduates. These 
young people realized, after securing 
employment, that their purely aca-" 
demi¢ diploma was inadequate to 
hold a position fur them. The con- 
stant ghost before them was “what 
business skills do you possess?” and 
they had the courage and the intelli- 
gence to seek this business skill by 


attending school during the summer 
session. At least, the acquisition of 
some skill gave them courage to go 
out later on to seek employment with 
the definite assurance that they had 
something to sell besides a general 
educational background. It gave 
them courage, assurance, and cer- 
tainly raised their morale. 


The older group, from 20 years of 
age on, had some experience in busi- 
ness; but their skill while marketable 
for the demands in that type of 
work, proved unsatisfactory during 
the depression period; in other 
words, they had a limited skill—ty- 
pists who could only type thirty 
words a minute or stenographers 
who could take stenographic notes at 
only 80 or 90 words per minute 
found themselves unable to secure or 
hold positions with this limited abil- 
ity. 

The group of 26 years and over 
was composed of people of long ex- 
perience in business who were out of 
jobs, who possessed skills, and who 
came back to retain these skills. 


The older group from 46 on was 
the most inspiring. They were most- 
ly women who had lost their facial 
beauty, their figures, and who could 
not compete with the flapper-type 
secretary. While still possessing 
charms of womanhood, they were 
suffering from an inferiority com- 
plex because of their lesser value in 
business. They were recommended 
to the school for the purpose of 
keeping up their morale, of rehabili- 
tating themselves by acquiring a new 
skill, or improving their skills so that 
they, with their background of busi- 
néss experience plus an additional 
skill acquired here, would be enabled 
io go out and compete with the 
youngsters fresh from our business 
schools, colleges, and high schools. It 
was courage which they needed and 
this they were given in the school. 
They were told that they must be 
better than any youngster fresh from 
high school; they were advised to 
master the intricacies of modern 
business practices, to acquire several 
— procedures. And this they 
id. 


Students’ Attitudes 


From their comments of apprecia- 
tion and their joy in getting the op- 
portunity of improving themselves 
resulted their rejuvenation, their re- 
habilitation—in a word, they were 
made to feel that their future 
was not hopeless. This attitude on 
their part sufficiently compensated 
the school authorities for the service 
rendered. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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HOW TO GAUGE COPY 


This is the second in a series of two articles. 


By D. B. Lucas, Ph.D. 


The first article, “The 


Psychological Bases for Advertising,” appeared in the January issue. 


BASIC element in gauging ad- 
A vertising copy is the range of 
intelligence of adults. The distribu- 
tion of adult intelligence is approxi- 
mated in Figure 2. Before depart- 
ing from the mathematical interpre- 
tation of intelligence, we should ob- 
serve the close grouping of seven 
eighths (88 per cent) of our popula- 
tion which is nearest to the normal. 
This large majority of all people is 
iound within the mental-age limits 
of 11 and 17. Those below these 
limits border on the feeble-minded, 
and those above are approaching 
genius. The keenest normal mind 
(excluding the upper six per cent) 
is only half again as intelligent as 
the dullest normal. 

Why should advertising copy try 
to meet the mental level of a ten- 
year-old child when practically all 
buying power is above that level? 
Why should the “scientifically 
minded” copy-writer aim at the av- 
erage mental level, when one half of 
the population is below the average 
level? The successful advertising ap- 
peal should aim at the highest level 
of intelligence which will not elimi- 
nate too many prospects. This level 
is not hard to designate numerically 
if we again refer to Figure 2. It is 
seen that anything requiring a men- 
tal ability beyond the fourteen-year 
level will eliminate the lower half of 
the population. Dropping down two 
years, to the twelve-year level, we re- 
gain a large share of those lost, 
as shown by the shaded area. Further 
concessions to dull minds are not so 
profitable since only a few people 
are in the extreme intelligence 
ranges. Allowing for illiteracy, pov- 
erty, and idiocy in the unshaded area 
in Figure 2, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that 90 per cent of the desirable 
buyers will be found at or above the 
twelve-year mental age level. Refer- 
ring again to last month’s article, 
(Figure 1), it is seen that the mental 
age of twelve years corresponds very 
closely to a calendar age of twelve 
years, so that these terms will be 
used without care in distinction. It 
remains to describe the performance 
of a twelve-year-old mind in con- 
crete terms. 

1These are not standardized test items. The 
reader may wish to refer to actual tests, or he 


-~ make first-hand observations by trying these 
and similar exercises on his friends. 


How to Test a 
Twelve- Year-Old 


The most instructive picture of in- 
telligence is gained from the tests 
themselves. Terman’s guide for the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Intelligence Tests shows what 
accomplishments are expected at 
cach intelligence level. The most 
valuable test material, in this and 
other tests, has been standardized 
through trials with many subjects. 
Test forms may be secured from 
publishers. Some of these may be 
used on one’s self or applied to 
others simply by following instruc- 
tions. More exacting results can be 
obtained by a thoroughly experi- 
enced tester, using techniques which 
he has been trained to apply. 

The copy-writer is interested not 
so much in testing as in gauging his 
cutput for a_ suitable intelligence 
level. The following points! are 
suggestive of the twelve-year-old 
mind, which sets a practical limit for 
the strictly mass appeal: 

1. The twelve-year-old can define some 
of the simpler abstract words, such 
as: wisdom, grief, caution. 

about 6 digits: 4-7-1- 


Figure 2 
Curve Showing 
the Number of 
Adults at Var- 
ious Mental 
Levels. (Note: If 
the chart is 
turned 90° it ap- 
pears a: the nor- 
m al distribution 


curve.) 
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3. He can put together the words of a 
simple mixed sentence: LIKE I BE 
FATHER HOPE GROIW WHEN 
TO Il UP MY. 

(Answer: I hope to be like my fath- 

er when I grow up.) , : 

4. He can interpret some of the sim- 
pler fables involving a moral or 
principle. (Some of Aesop’s Fa- 
bles are used.) 

5. He observes certain like qualities. 
(1. e. In what way are a balloon, a 
bird, and an aeroplane alike?) 

6. Pictures begin to suggest life sit- 

uations to him. 

7. His solutions of imaginary problem 
situations show a higher order of 
thinking than do those of the eight- 
year-old. 

Intelligence test items are based on 
ihe common experiences which are a 
part of the lives of most people. Ex- 
ceptions are allowed for, and weak- 
ness in one line may be compensated 
by acumen in another. This leads 
us to our final question as to what 
is the criterion for selling appeals to 
stimulate this twelve-year-old or bet- 
ter mind. 


Gauging Appeals te Fit the Mind 


There is no standardized material 
at hand for showing absolutely how 
to fit copy to a particular mind level. 
Knowing the approximate mental 
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age level of his prospects and the 
spread of intelligence, the copy- 
writer can depend largely upon his 
own good judgment. He can make 
approximations by comparing with 
the above and other test items. For 
the present we can cite only some of 
the outstanding examples of appeals 
which seem to have been compre- 
hended by or have gone over the 
heads of their intended audience. 
The reader should bear in mind that 
we are concerned chiefly with the 
presentation of new ideas. Desire 1s 
the ultimate aim of an appeal, to 
which understanding is only an ac- 
cessory process. The most tangible 
criterion for gauging an appeal is the 
mental effort required for memory 
and for understanding the “how” 
and the ‘“‘why” presented in the copy. 
Our illustrations will bear on this 
point. 

Advertisements of radios and re- 
frigerators furnish examples of the 
“how” and “why” type. College 
students in the lower classes have 
supplied most of our information. In 
one study, the campaigns for three 
radio receiving sets were compared. 
It was found that the students could 
readily interpret an appeal contrast- 
ing a blurred and distorted illustra- 
tion with one which was clear. They 
understood that clear tone was 
claimed for the advertised radio. 
Many of them like an advertisement 
comparing colors with black and 
white, and suggesting “colorful” tone 
for the radio. Some were impressed 
with a radio which was claimed to 
have given clear reception in a sub- 
way Station and in a skyscraper. The 
reactions to a ‘talkie’ sound track, 
comparing the original voice with 
that of radio reception, were strik- 
ing in contrast. Only a disappointing 
few saw any point to the appeal. 
Some were impressed by the scien- 
tific method of the test. Others 
wanted to know what a sound track 
was. Several compared the sound 
tracks, showing genuine interest, and 
pronounced the radio perfect. One, 
trained in the testing of “talkie” ap- 
paratus, commented that a micro- 
phone showing such inconsistent per- 
formance would be thrown out. It 
seems certain that whatever success 
resulted from this appeal came from 
factors other than comprehension. 


Refrigerator advertisements show 
a variety of appeals, including si- 
lence, convenience, low price, and 
food preservation. All of these seem 
to find an audience. It is quite an- 
other thing to sell the idea that a 
cooling system with no moving parts 
should wear indefinitely. The manu- 
facturer himself complains to his 
public that “We are all a little deaf 


to new ideas.” Our inquiry shows 
that there is human interest in the 
magician’s performances depicted by 
this advertiser. Few caught the al- 
lusion to the remarkable principles 
applied to refrigeration. Many think 
that the machine is operated by elec- 
tricity. The 1931 advertising of this 
particular machine was so interesting 
that most students remembered sev- 
eral of the series. The copy was so 
eloquent that the selling appeal was 
everlooked. We are reminded of the 
often quoted “You,” said Demos- 
thenes to his great rival orator, 
Aeschines, “make them say, ‘How 
well he speaks!’ I make them say, 
‘Let us march against Philip.’ ” This 
quotation brought approving re- 
sponses from our subjects, so they 
were asked to write briefly what it 
meant. More than one half of the 
explanations were hazy or wrong, 
and very few went right to the point. 
The interpretation of this quotation 
appears to be more difficult than the 
Year XII problems on Aesop’s 
Fables. 

Danger accompanies any attempt 
to put over a mechanical principle. 
This is true whether we use adver- 
tising, oral description, or actual 
demonstration. The writer doubts 
that any process involving two inter- 
dependent variables can be presented 
clearly to the average reader of popu- 


lar advertising mediums. The gene- 
ration-old (and more) differential 
on the ordinary automobile will al- 
ways remain a mystery to the popu- 
lar mind, if not to many students of 
auto mechanics. Certainly the planei- 
ary mechanism of the old Ford 
transmission has perplexed the minds 
of many experts who could rebore a 
cylinder or drive a racing car. The 
modern free-wheeling device works 
on a principle that carries mystery. 
You may as well refer inquirers to 
the coaster brake bicycle (which free 
wheels ) and save yourself patience 
and effort. The copy-writer should 
heed the following few rules when 
he tries to talk with any but the 
technical class: 

1. Stick to simple principles, using 
one factor at a time, and make tat 
concrete. 

a) When circumstances are more 
complex than that, resort to some crude 
and simplified analogy. 

_.2. Limit an appeal to two or three 
ideas, or the reader will be lost before 
he gets to the last one. 

3. Expect little of memory that is not 
stimulated by constant repetition or viyid 
experience. 

4. Hand rules are easier to remember 
than the facts which they approximate, 

5. Keep close to the reader’s experi- 
ence. 

a) Even the lady driver knows the 
names of the steering wheel, shift lever, 
and clutch (pedal)—but don’t expect 
her to know whether the pedal is up 
or down when the clutch is disengaged. 


CONGRESSMAN 


URGES THRIFT 


EDUCATION 


Toward the end of the last Congres- 
sional Session Representative Edith 
Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts, gave 
strong emphasis to her belief that thrift 
education of the right type is the best 
preventive for future depressions. 

Viewing a Congress’ considerably 
bothered by the budget, Mrs. Rogers de- 
cided the depression would be more 
easily conquered had members been 


more budget-minded from childhood. 


She deduced, further, that a nation of 
people well trained about managing their 
money would not get into such a finan- 
cial predicament as the United States 
faces. 

Mrs. Rogers took her thought to 
President Hoover and to Secretary of 
Interior Wilbur, who has under his su- 
pervision the office of education, and 
suggested a conference of school super- 
intendents on the teaching of money 
management to the youth of the land. 

She received some encouragement, and 
is still pushing the project with un- 
flagging zeal, though confronted by eco- 
nomic obstacles to this conference of 
economics. 


In speeches, in letters to women’s 
clubs, in a score of other ways, Mrs. 
Rogers is expanding her idea of incul- 
cating individually the thought of thrifty 
money management as the best means 
of insuring future balance of the nation’s 
budget. 

“The same general principles that can 
be followed in the distribution of 10 
cents are applicable to the distribution 
of $10,000,” she contends. 

“The Federal Government is expected 
to balance the budget. Why should not 
the individual balance his budget? 

“Wise spending, wise saving, and wise 
giving mean self-preservation for the in- 
dividual and salvation for the nation.” 

The course of Mrs. Rogers’s “budget- 
minded” campaign, from Capitol to de- 
partments and back again, is characteris- 
tic. Small, curly haired, cheery, she goes 
about putting to work her ideas. 

The list cf these includes inducing 
walkers on highways at night to wear 
white cotton gloves so cars would be 
less likely to hit them; declaring pied- 
piper days for wholesale rat poisoning, 
and treating cigarette stubs with water 
glass so they would extinguish them- 
selves. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS 


By Imogene L. Pilcher, Participating Delegate 


Head of Commercial Department, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


In this issue Miss Pilcher continues from the January number her inter- 


esting resumé of outstanding considerations presented at the International 


Congress on Commercial Education held in London, England, July, 1932. 


ik Fifth Triennial Congress of 
the International Society for 
Commercial Education was opened 
with imposing ceremony by the Lord 
Mayor of London at Grocers’ Halli 
at !1 a. m. on Monday, July, 25. The 
topic of the first meeting was “ Meth- 
ods of giving Students an Interest 
in Foreign Countries and an Under- 
standing of their Peoples.” The first 
speaker at the afternoon session on 
the opening day of the Congress was 
Doctor Harry T. Collings of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who was chairman of 
the American Delegation. Doctor 
Collings’ introductory remarks were: 

Commercial education has replaced 
military training and_ political experi- 
ence as the key to world power. Busi- 
ness is the bond which binds nations 
together today. The success of military 
manoeuvres and of diplomatic strategy 
depended on the failure of another; suc- 
cessful business depends upon mutual 
advantage and the prosperity of all con- 
cerned. We need a new technique in 
world affairs; it can come only through 
commercial education.” 


Imogene Pilcher of Cleveland with 

Helen Thompson and Erma Brown 

of Clifton, N. J. about to enter 

hostelry made famous by Charles 
Dickens. 


In conclusion, Doctor Collings 
said: 

“Society needs a new unit—the inter- 
nation. Nationalism and its animosities 
are outgrown in the twentieth century. 
Military conquest and political chican- 
ery are as dead as the dodo, or should 
be. Battleships and bullets are out- 
moded because of business developments 
which tie up the welfare of one nation 
with many others. If these are not the 
facts of today, they are the spirit of to- 
morrow. They constitute the essence of 
commercial instruction as far as it re- 
lates to students of business and inter- 
national affairs. Nations are now tied 
together by bonds of commerce. We 
must make the world safe for business. 
If we return to our respective countries 
and make this clear to our government 
and to our fellow citizens, we shall have 
contributed a new ideal to human his- 
tory.” 


The Work of Junior Members 


Mr. Aage Rasmussen of Denmark 
suggested “the organization of a 
junior section of the International 
Society. He pointed out that the 
wealthier young men could always 
accept situations as unpaid appren- 
tices in foreign countries. The less 
wealthy young men could only hope 
to secure this experience through 
scholarships. Such scholarships need 
to be established. Mr. R. Nunn 
May, Organizing Secretary of the 
British Association for Commercial 
Education, explained how the Na- 
tional Union of Students of the Uni- 
versities of England and Wales op- 
erate so as to give experiences in 
foreign countries to young men who 
desire it. Mr. C. W. Wagstaffe, 
Vice Chairman of the School Jour- 
ney Association of England, de- 
scribed how the School Journey is 
utilized to give contact with other 
regions by first, a group of homeland 
journeys and second, by a continental 
journey for older students. Dr. 
Klemens Ottel of Vienna, Austria, 
showed that even in the present eco- 
nomic crisis and in spite of the hard- 
ships suffered since the war, the 
Austrians are still much interested 
in experience in foreign countries. 
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Training for Administration 


The general topic for discussion at 
the morning session of the second 
day of the Congress was “Training 
of Responsible Business Administra- 
tors.”’” Everett W. Lord, Dean of 
College of Business Administration, 
Boston University, Mass., explained 
the plan used at Boston University. 
Special provision is made for secur- 
ing practical experience through a 


Helen Thompson and Erma Brown 
of Clifton, N J. with Doctor Cadisch 


Washington feeding 


of Pullman, 
Paul’s 


pigeons in front of St. 
Cathedral, London. 


period of interneship or supervised 
employment under the joint direction 
of the university and a business con- 
cern. Dr. V. H. Friedel of France 
also considered this problem. He 
showed that theoretical training can- 
not be separated from practical train- 
ing and still be meaningful. A gen- 
eral entrance examination should be - 
set for all candidates to make sure 
that the students are homogeneous 
in attainments. On this same topic, 
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Sir William Beveridge, Director of 
the London School of Economics 
also pointed out the need for higher 
character qualities in business. Doc- 
tor Henry Laureys, Dean of the 
School of Higher Commercial 
Studies of Montreal, Canada, ex- 
pressed his opinion on this subject as 
tollows: 


“Tt is impossible for a school really to 
offer commercial studies of a high or- 
der if they are too technical or profes- 
sional. Therefore, institutions desirous 

of training leaders of business should 
devote more time to subjects of gen- 
eral culture than to those of immedi- 
ate use in business life. But, the genera! 
culture, as it ought to be given in 
schools of commerce of the higher 
standard and_ degree, ought to be al- 
ways in keeping with the goal in view 
and remain adapted to the end pursued. 
Schools where purely cultural courses 
are neglected can only prepare com- 
merce employees of an inferior rank.” 


Doctor TP. Draganescu Bates of 
Rumania cailed attention to the fact 
that although Commerce has changed 
in its exterior aspects, its final role 
and scope, among other human mani- 
festations, remains the same—to find 
the surplus and search for the client. 


General vs. Special Education 


Professor P. Vouga of Switzer- 
land said that two principles seem 
to characterize the methods used in 
Swiss Schools of Commerce: (1) 
iheir constant care is to graft voca- 
tional knowledge on to the maximum 
of general ideas; (2) the desire to 
develop the individuality of the stu- 
dents by allowing them the greatest 
possible initiative. é 

Doctor Harold Stonier, National 
Educational Director, American In- 
stitute of Banking, concluded his ad- 
dress with the following remarks: 


“Training for technical administration 
as distinguished from education, if that 
distinction is permissible, should be the 
concern of business. If business, through 
individual units or trade associations, 
cannot conceive and carry on a program 
of training for its adult employees, it 
fails in one of its major obligations to 
its own welfare. The duty to finance 
such training is the obligation of busi- 
ness; it is not the responsibility of the 
tax-supported institution or of institu- 
tions existing on private endowment. 
We, therefore, come back to our origin- 
nal point of departure—that the training 
of responsible business administrators is 
the joint responsibility of education and 
business.” 


The address of the morning of the 
second day of the Congress having 
been delivered, we sallied forth in 
search of food, which we found in 
abundance at one of those well- 
known and famous hostelries that 
dates back to the 16th century and 
is well remembered by all lovers of 
Charles Dickens (see illustration). 


Salesmanship 


The plenary session of the Con- 
gress on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
July 26, was concerned with training 
in methods of salesmanship. Sir 
Francis Goodenough, Chairman of 
ihe British Association for Commer- 
cial Education, compared a course in 
salesmanship divorced from practi- 
cal business experience with lessons 
in swimming given on dry land. He 
explained that the only truly success- 
ful instruction in selling is that which 
shows the student not merely how to 
answer classroom problems, but how 
to increase business permanently by 
increasing the number of orders and 
repeat orders obtained. 

Professor Jaroslav Slemr_ of 
Czechoslovakia stated that stress in 
all salesmanship courses should be 
placed on market analysis. He point- 
ed out the necessity of knowing the 
disposal possibilities of goods betore- 
hand both for the purpose of saving 
money for the individual business 
man and to reduce waste in the com- 
munity. “To ignore them,” he said, 
“is like putting out to sea in an oar- 
less rowing boat.” 


Mr. H. O. Damgaard Nielsen, an 
eminent business man from Den- 
mark, urged that the schools prevent 
those who cannot be good salesmen 
from attempting to sell. He believed 
that especially the man with an in- 
feriority complex should stay away 
from salesmanship. 


Dr. Woltram Deckert of Wesel, 
Germany, stated that sal lesmanship- 
publicity, the “pole” opposite to the 
science of management, must become 
the nucleus about which the schools 
should group their teaching matter 
more closely. 


Mr. Ch. Gasser of Zurich said that 
individual firms in Switzerland, as 
well as various professional societies, 
have taken up the matter of train- 
ing in salesmanship. He gave some 
convincing arguments in support of 
questions ‘of salesmanship today sur- 
passing in importance that of manu- 


facturing problems. 


Retail Selling 


At i, group meeting on retail trade. 
Mr. S. A. Williams of the School of 
Retail Distribution, England, said 
that an essential condition of success 
in pre-employment training is that 
all students should be selected as 
suitable for the work of retail dis- 
tribution. He stated that the number 
should be restricted to those the 
trade can reasonably be expected to 
absorb, and that a guarantee of ulti- 
mate employment should be given to 
satisfactory students. 


Mr. C. L. T. Beeching, Secretary 
of the Institute of Certificated Groc- 
ers, England, said that in 1930, for 
the first time, the number of appli- 
cations for admission to the various 
grades of the examinations conduct- 
ed by the Institute of Certificated 
Grocers rose to over two thousand, 

(To be continued in the March 

issue ) 


EDUCATING THE CONSUMER 


Consumer's Research is “organized 
and incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York as a membership 
corporation to provide unbiased techni- 
cal information and counsel on goods 
bought by the ultimate consumer; not a 
business enterprise, not operated for 
profit.” The organization furnishes two 
types of service to its members. Con- 
fidential service, which brings to its sub- 
scribers a series of bulletins analyzing 
in detail such varied products as auto- 
mobiles and canned peas, is available at 
two dollars a year. General Bulletins, 
which are not confidential but which 
contain much specific information of 
value to the consumer, are available at 
a rate of one dollar per year in the 
United States. The General Bulletins 
are prepared especially to meet the 
needs of libraries and school classes 
which deal with economics of the con- 
sumer. The organization also makes 
available certain selected pamphlets, 
both confidential and general, to school 
and college classes which subscribe for 
them as a group; the cost is one’ dollar 
per person. Full information may be 
secured by addressing Consumer's Re- 
search, Inc., 24 West 25th Street, New 
York City. 

* 


VOCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 
OF SHORTHAND TRAINING 


Many young men in these days are 
overlooking the vocational value of short- 
hand training. The general business con- 
ditions that ‘have led to the advancement 
to high positions of many men who 
learned to write shorthand twenty or 
twenty-five years ago have not changed, 
Pace Institute, New York City, has found 
in a recent survey. The competition, in 
fact, is less because there is a relatively 
small number of young men who are 
competent to write shorthand than there 
was a generation ago, 

A young man whose beginning position 
with a concern is as a stenographer or 
secretary has a particular advantage be- 
cause he is given an opportunity to be- 
come intimately acquainted with the op- 
erations and policy of the concern, and is 
also brought into constant touch with the 
principals and executives. In this way he 
gains the benefit of their knowledge of 
management methods, and because he 
works directly for the executives is fre- 
quently marked for future advancement. 

The young man who is trained to be 
the personal assistant of a man of affairs 
always has, exceptional opportunities for 
promotion in the organization by which 
he is employed. If his interest in business 
is primarily in the use of shorthand, 
rather than in advancement to another 
type of work, there is always, of course, 
the opportunity for him to continue his 
shorthand training to the point where he 
will be valuable to his organization as a 
reporter of conferences, directors’ meet- 
ings, and the like. 
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WHAT BUSINESS 


EDUCATION IN THE 


This is the second in a Series of two articles dealing with the problem 
of Business Education in the rural areas and smaller communities. 


] F we ask the average inhabitant 
what is meant by commercial edu- 
cation, he will say undoubtedly that 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
commercial law and commercial 
arithmetic are the most important 
subjects. This is true of city com- 
munities. But are these things to be 
stressed in smaller communities ? 

Scientific study, business research 
and educational research have 
brought out the fact that there are 
many things done by business work- 
ers other than those represented by 
the commercial subjects enumerated 
above. 

If we accept a definition of busi- 
ness education as that which will 
make an individual more effective in 
his own business life, we must broad- 
en our offering of business subjects. 
This is more true of rural communi- 
ties than of any other. However, 
there are many standardized and al- 
most universally accepted practices in 
business today. The farmer business 
man and woman must use the usual 
or common banking, insurance, com- 
munication and transportation serv- 
ices, and to a large extent market- 
ing services that involve both buy- 
ing and selling. 

The kind of business education 
needed in rural communities is a 
more practical or more logical ex- 
tension of rural economics, commun- 
ity civics, and rural sociology. One 
of the greatest misfortunes of edu- 
cation in the small community has 
been that the most desirable and 
most useful subjects have always 
been placed near the upper end of 
the high school course. About ninety 
per cent of the boys and girls in ru- 
ral communities never graduate from 
high school. The child accounting 


figures for any state show this to be 
true. In other words, nine-tenths of 
all the boys and girls in the rural 
communities never have an oppor- 


tunity to study the most desirable 
and really the most necessary sub- 
jects, namely: economics, commer- 
cial law, rural sociology and the 
other topics that have to do with the 
higher reaches of practical education 
for life in the rural business com- 
munity. 

We ought to offer, then, something 
that is of accepted value to all boys 
and girls before they start to drop 
out. Success in the business of farm- 
ing is similar to success in any other 
field of business activity. Success 
in life seems to be directly propor- 
tional to an individual’s understand- 
ing of the business or economic com- 
munity. 

In the early days, the farmer lived 
a comparatively isolated life. How- 
ever the recent development in 


SMALL HIGH SCHOOL? 


By Lloyd L. Jones 
The Gregg Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 


production, marketing, finance, com- 
munication and transportation, to- 
gether with widening markets for his 
own products, have compelled the 
farmer to be alert to many business 
situations. His demand for things 
that come from far-away places and 
his need for farm machinery and ap- 
pliances have increased his capacity 
for business dealings. In fact the 
farmer today must be alert to the 
competition of other agricultural re- 
gions and be able to interpret the 
trend of affairs—just like business 
men in other lines. 


Business Activities in Small 
Towns 


The farmer business man and 
woman are not the only persons in- 
terested in individual proprietorships 
in the smaller communities. In small 
towns, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people engaged in busi- 


Photo by Ewing Galloway, New York 


Business must go on in small communities. Over a million people are operating 


retail stores in communities of 3,000 or less. 


Will they survive? 


(See other illustrations on page 6) 
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nesses other than that of agriculture. 
Independent storekeepers, merchants, 
garage owners, gas station operators, 
dressmakers, barbers and restaurant 
keepers are in business. They are 
undoubtedly in as much need of a 
modern business education as the 
business concerns in the city. Al- 
though the chain store has not in- 
vaded the rural communities to the 
extent it has the city, competition be- 
tween independent retailers and 
chain stores is in full swing. We 
live in a country in which the scale 
of life or the standard of living is 
constantly rising. This means that 
there must be more and more people 
to supply more and more want-satis- 
fying goods to the ever increasing 
wants of humanity. This also means 
that people in small towns and on 
farms will have to be more alert to 
wider markets in these days of keen 
competition, 


Economic Tendencies in Small 
Communities 


The fifty or sixty million people 
who live in small towns or rural com- 
munities are expanding their inter- 


ests; they know that the surest way: 


to adequate income is to sell things 
for more than they cost to produce. 
Economic conditions, depressions, 
droughts and over production must 
be considered by them because easy 
and swift transportation provide 
markets everywhere. The economic 
and social life of people in the small 
communities is not limited by what 
they know of local farm conditions, 
labor supply and immediate — sur- 
roundings. 

It is folly to try to force city con- 
ditions or city-made textbooks upon 
people in small communities. The 
farmers and the business people in 
small towns have largely grown up 
with the business of agriculture. For 
the most part, they are directly or 
indirectly dependent upon agricul- 
ture. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary that the type of course of- 
fered to the boys and girls in these 
communities should contribute to the 
greatest possible benefits in making 
these people effective members of 
their own society and local organiza- 
tions. It certainly is apparent that 
the occupation of these people in the 
small communities makes it necessary 
for them to have considerable knowl- 
edge of business customs, business 
practices and business procedures. If 
they do not have this information, 
they may be the victims of their own 
ignorance. Boys and girls in these 
small communities need more busi- 
ness information because they are 
going to enter a far more compli- 


cated world with more involved 
business relationships than their 
mothers and fathers have faced up to 
this time. Along with business 
knowledge, we must offer boys and 
girls an opportunity to gain attitudes 
and appreciations towards business 
and business methods. It is the in- 
herent right of every boy and girl 
on the farm and in the small town 
to be given a business education so 
that he can conduct his own affairs 
in a businesslike way, to be a busi- 
nesslike consumer of the world’s 
goods and services, and to be a busi- 
nesslike producer, distributor or 
worker, 


Some Business Subject Belongs in 
Every Program of Studies 


The business course that will help 
boys and girls to adjust themselves 
more efficiently to their own imme- 
diate business communities is the 
one that belongs in every program 
of studies. Many rural and small 
town schools are already offering 
one course in business and the logi- 
cal place seems to be in the 9th or 
10th grade. At least this one gen- 
eral business course will give all boys 
and girls an opportunity to observe 
the field of business activity, gain 
some idea of business practices and 
business procedures, and at the same 
time help them to observe business 
people at work providing the services 
that we all as customers must use. 


The General Business Course 


A general business information 
course should be included among all 
ninth or tenth year courses for the 
purposes of giving business informa- 
tion, and, only incidently, for the 
purpose of skill building. The major 
purposes of the course are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) To give the individual an in- 
troduction to the principles and prac- 
tices that are typical of ordinary 
commercial transactions and _ situa- 
tions. 


(2) To enable an individual to act 
intelligently in performing ordinary 
business transactions of a personal 
nature. 


Aims or Objectives of General 
Business Science 


If the general business course is to 
be definitely established in the ninth 
or tenth grade, the following consid- 
erations are important: 


1. Fundamental business knowledge is 
essential for all persons in this com- 
mercial age. 

2. Character education is especially de- 
sirable in its application to elementary 
business problems. 

3. Definite attitudes towards and appic- 
ciations of business services, organi- 
zations and practices are more neces- 
sary today than ever before. 

4. Discovery of personal abilities and 
limitations in the pupils is desirable, 
especially for those contemplating or 
engaging in business on their own re- 
sponsibility. 
An understanding of production of 
raw materials, distribution, manufac- 
turing processes and consumption, 
even in a most elementary way, is the 
rightful heritage of every boy and 
girl. 

6. A knowledge of the functions of com- 
munication and transportation is es- 
sential because the rural business man 
is coming into contact with wider re- 
gions. 

7. The elements of marketing and trace 
—buying and selling—are indicated as 
a part of a fundamental education. 

8. Finance, credit and banking, as ap- 
plied to individual, family and, small 
business units, are earmarks of an ef- 
ticient citizen—habits of thrift are to 
be encouraged on every hand. 

y. Insurance and risk bearing are very 
essential elements in cooperative mar- 
keting enterprises. 

10. Business law, legal relationships and 
a few legal principles are earmarks of 
good citizenship. 


un 


11. The practical application of arithme- 
tic, spelling and handwriting to busi- 
ness situations is vitally important. 


12. A general business information course 
ought to be considered because all pu- 
pils will live their lives in some 
economic community and most of them 
will work in it. 


Conclusion 


The needs of the boys and girls in 
rural communities and in small towns 
must be met by a course outlining 
business services, practices, func- 
tions, and principles. Such a course 
is in keeping with the aims or objec- 
tives of education because it has to 
do with the important business as- 
pects of personal and family thrift, 
worthy and efficient home member- 
ship, vocational and economic effec- 
tiveness, faithful and understanding 
citizenship, ethical character, and 
personal efficiency. 
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‘ NE of the problems that we 

might attempt to solve, in this 
ave of standardization, of research, 
oi striving for accurate designation, 
is the problem of appropriate names 
for courses in secretarial depart- 
ments. Shorthand, typewriting. ac- 
counting, business or secretarial Eng- 
lish, business arithmetic, and Junior 
Business Training are clearly defined 
in their designations, but beyond that 
we have overlapping, vague terms, 
and generalizations. 


Secretarial Training? 


Secretarial Training appears to be 
a title which in some schools covers 
everything in the commercial field 
not primarily in the subjects named 
above, and yet overlaps them all. In- 
vestigated, it is found to be, in some 
cases, a class in advanced typewrit- 
ing that includes the filling out of 
forms which come in a pad accom- 
panying some textbook. Any course 
which contributes to the training of 
a secretary apparently is secretarial 
training whether it be English, eco- 
nomics, stenography, or filing. So 
should not that general title be made 
more specific or be relegated to its 
position with typewriting or trans- 
cription? Secretarial Training could 
just as well, and perhaps better be 
a study of Kilduff’s “The Private 
Secretary” or the new text by Ber- 
nice Turner, “The Private Secre- 
tary’s Manual.” 

F. G. Nichols, in his “A New Con- 
ception of Office Practice,” concen- 
trates on the equipment of office 
appliances necessary for a general 
training in office machines, and many 
schools use the term “office prac- 
tice” to designate a course in the 
study of office machines. Many a 


Mrs. Cranna 


WHAT IS 


school office practice room has no 
machine but a typewriter in it, and 
many others have but an adding ma- 
chine and perhaps a mimeograph. 


Duplication of Terms 


In a recent investigation of cata- 
logs from numerous institutions giv- 
ing secretarial courses, I find the 
term secretarial training, business 
practice, business methods, office 
practice apparently all meaning the 
same thing. One school has the fol- 
lowing: “The second semester in- 
cludes three hours of Office Practice 
as specified by the State Depart- 
ment.” Now we all know that most 
State Departments take our work for 
certifying teachers in courses if the 
school reports so many semester 
hours regardless of content. That is 
exemplified by the fact that from 
some institutions giving teacher train- 
ing, students are certified in Junior 
Business Training if a_ so-called 
course in Methods of Junior Business 
Training is given. 

Accurately speaking, should not 
office practice be comparable to prac- 
tice teaching and so be actual super- 
vised practice in an office? The next 
best substitute should be the organi- 
zation of a class as an office, and one 
University describes its course in Of- 
fice Practice as follows: “Two hours 
per week are devoted to lectures and 
recitations of assignments and two 
hours per week to laboratory work, 
where the class is organized as an of- 
fice force and given definite tasks to 
perform.” 


Practice in the Office 


At one time in our department we 
had such a course conducted by the 
head of the Secretarial Department. 
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OFFICE 
PRACTICE? 


By Ednah N. Cranna 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The students enrolled in the course 
reported at a definite hour and were 
sent out on assignments, some to do 
stenographic work for heads of other 
departments, some to do mimeo- 
graphing, some to do calculating, 
some to do filing, others to do regu- 
lar office work for the secretarial de- 
partment. The important thing in 
such a procedure is to have an air 
of reality about the tasks. The mere 
filling in of forms because they come 
next in a pad is a questionable prac- 
tice in such a course. There is an 
excellent job, issued in connection 
with a certain typewriting text, called 
“Day’s Work.” In this is outlined a 
full day’s work for a stenographer. 
There are names to index and alpha- 
betize, cards to file, letters to write, 
bills to make out, forms to mimeo- 
graph, addresses to fill in on the 
mimeographed letters, and in general, 
a good variety of actual secretarial 
work. Such a pad is practical in that 
it gives an adequate idea of the in- 
teresting variety in an office. It is 
excellent for an emergency “filler- 
in” when outside tasks are not plen- 
tiful. 

Several years ago, in order to give 
more time for background courses in 
academic work and in order to elim- 
inate too much repetition, we dis- 
continued this course, as we already 
had a course which we call business 
methods (a misnomer also) and an- 
other course in office practice. 


A Course in Office Methods 


Our course in business methods is 
what is commonly known as office 
practice, and the completion of that 
course, together with a course in fil- 
ing certifies our students in Business 
Practice, or Office Practice, and Ju- 
nior Business Training. Our course 
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in business methods is a combined 
course, the lecture and reading part 
of it being a study of office manage- 
ment and secretarial ethics, the labor- 
atory hours being devoted to the 
study of business machines and 
secretarial duties not covered in 
shorthand, filing, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. 

Some of our students specialize in 
teacher training and some in secre- 
terial training. In the second semes- 
ter of the senior year those students 
who are taking teacher training do 
actual practice teaching in the high 
schools of the city, and those who 
take the regular secretarial course 
do actual office practice one full day 
a week each week during the semes- 
ter. Care is taken to select offices in 
which the student may get diversi- 
fied practice and see something of 
the workings of a large company. 


The Placement Problem 


We have no difficulty in securing 
enough “positions” for our students, 
and for the last few years places 
have come to us unsought. There 
have been times, to be sure, when 
the students have complained that 
they did not have enough to do; but 
offices which could not keep the girls 
busy have gradually been eliminated 
from the list. The offices that fur- 
nish us this opportunity to give our 
students real office practice include 
those of insurance companies, law 


firms, utility organizations, electrical 
and steel manufacturers, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, trust companies, 
charity organizations, and some uni- 
versity offices. Business men co-op- 
erate splendidly, giving, in many 
cases, much care to see that the stu- 
dents have work in different depart- 
ments each week. One office mana- 
ger stated that he felt it was more 
important to give the students ex- 
perience in the practical clerical 
work, since so much of their class- 
room training was in stenographic 
work, adding that the class-room 
clerical work could not be sufficiently 
practical At the end of the semes- 
ter the student who reports to him 
has had experience in every depart- 
ment of a large manufacturing con- 
cern. 

Each week the instructor in 
charge of office practice holds con- 
ferences with the students and dis- 
cusses their problems, ascertaining in 
what points they considered their 
training insufficient for their partic- 
ular jobs, what office machines they 
had come in contact with, and how 
they fitted into their new environ- 
ments. In this way it furnishes our 
department with a check up on how 
it is fitting students for positions in 
this particular locality. 


The Use of Conferences 


Conferences with, and _ reports 
from, the employers show the in- 


structor the attitude, adaptability, 
and general proficiency of the stu- 
dents. One advantage of this is that 
in recommending a student later the 
instructor has the advice of actual, 
disinterested, previous employers. It 
has not infrequently happened that 
students have secured positions with 
the firms with which they have had 
office practice. 

Most of the students get a real 
thrill out of the course. If they do 
not, that is something to be looked 
into. Are they adaptable or really 
fitted for office work or would a 
different type of office be more to 
their liking? 

If, between her Junior and her 
Senior year, a student has spent part 
of her summer as an employee in 
some office and can bring in a recom- 
mendation and an explanation of her 
work, she is advised not to take the 
course in Office Practice, but to sub- 
stitute some academic course, thus 
improving her background in both 
vocabulary and interest. So, either 
through employment paid for in cash 
or through employment which has 
earned credits, all of our students 
have some actual office practice. 

Could we not call the courses con- 
ducted solely in the class-room, of- 
fice methods, just as we speak oi 
methods of teaching, and confine the 
use of the term office practice en- 
tirely to actual practice in an office? 


REPORT SLIPS AND 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CLASS IN OFFICE PRACTICE 


STUDENT’S QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Did you find the surroundings agree- 
able? 


2. Did you have difficulty in adjusting 
yourself? 


3. Were you kept busy? 


4. Was your work clerical or steno- 
graphic? 


5. On what machines did you work, if 
any? 

6. What machines were in the offices? 

7. What work, if any, were you asked 
to do for which you did not feel 
prepared? 


8. What new kinds of work did you 
learn? 


. Would you care to be permanently 
employed by this company? 


10. What work did you enjoy most? 


11. Do you consider this office a good 
one in which to get office practice? 


12. Were you given any compensation 
or gifts? 


RATING SHEET 
(Sent in by the Companies for which the Students Work) 


Name of Student 


Points to Consider 
Adaptability 
Ability to follow directions 
Accuracy and reliability 
Co-operation 
Initiative 
Intelligence 
Personal mannerisms 


Name of Company 


Rating and Its Significance 
A—Excellent 
B—Good 
C—Average 
D—Fair 
E—Poor 


Rate each item separately if you prefer to do so. 


Signature 


STUDENT’S WEEKLY REPORT SLIP 
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VISUAL AIDS IN BUSINESS 


EDUCATION, 


HIS list of visual aids is a con- 
tinuation of the one begun in 
the January issue in which a full ex- 
planation was given of the terms 
used in the article. 


Transportation 


Transportation—land, 15 pictures, 15 
titles (Grade 5-12). 
Transportation—water, 
titles (Grade 5-12). 
Dealing with the steps in the develop- 
ment of land and water transportation. 
Stillfilm, Univ. of Kansas. 
Transportation, glass slides. 
its evolution, Univ of Kansas. 
Transportation (1) 16mm. ($2 ser- 
vice fee). 
Application of mechanical principles of 
steam and gas to problems of modern 
transportation. 
Uniy. of Kansas. 
Transportation (720 ft.). 


17 pictures, 17 


Progress in transportation shown in 
unique and beautiful scenes. 

Bray. 
Transportation (1) 35 mm, 16mm. 


Different methods in different countries. 
Bray. 
Transportation 

(sound). 
Shows how natural, social, and econo- 
mic barriers have been removed by the 
development of transportation devices. 

Electrical Research Products, Inc. 

Transportation (2). 

Early methods, first steam locomotive, 
discovery of electricity, types of elec- 
tric locomotives. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

(film No, 731) Iowa State College. 

Transportation (21 slides). 

(Keystone 300 set, 140 to 195, Mead- 
ville, Pa.) 
Pittsburgh Board of Education. 

Transportation—land (28 slides). 

From primitive to modern methods. 
Pittsburgh Board of Education. 

Transportation—land (33 slides). 
Earliest forms of vehicles and develop- 
ment of machine travel. 

Pittsburgh Board of Education. 

Transportation—water (26 slides). 
Development of transportation on 
rivers, lakes, canals, and oceans. 

Pittsburgh Board of Education. 

Electrification of Railroads (79 lantern 

slides). 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
General Electric Co. 

An Electrified Travelogue (2). 

Shows early methods of travel; then 
electrification. 
(fxt) Westinghouse. 

Around the World via Grat Zeppelin (5) 

35 mm. (sound). 

The only talking picture account of the 

cruise, 
deal Picture Corp. 


16 mm. 


mm. 


By Irving Rosenblum 


John Adams High School, New York, N. Y. 


King of the Rails (1). 

Development of land transportation to 
modern railroad electrification. 

General Electric Co. 

Univ. of Calif. (Ext. Div.). 

Queen of the Waves (1). 

Development of American navigation 
to the electrically propelled battleship 
of today. 

General Elec. Co. 

Univ. of Calif. 

Land Transportation (1) 

transportation, plus insurance.) 
Dealing with the progress of 

transportation. 

Dept. of Education, 
Commonwealth of Mass., Boston. 
The B. and O. Fair of the Iron Horse 

(4) (fxt). 

Picturing the development of equip- 
ment. 

The Pageant of Progress (2) (fxt). 
An historic pageant depicting opening 
of West to railroad transportation. (A 
part of the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Missouri Pacific System.) 

Rothacker Film Corp. 

One Hundred Years of Railroad Develop- 

ment. (1%4). 16mm. 

Evolution of present-day locomotive. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Old and New Devices (1). 

Slot machines originated in Egypt over 
2000 years ago; progress in transpor- 
tation. 

(fxt) National Cash Register Co. 
Building New York’s Newest Subway. 
(1). 16mm. 

Explanation of building subway without 
disturbing life of metropolis. 

Univ. of Kansas. 
The Man at the Throttle 
A ride beside 


($1 plus 
land 


(1) 35 mm. 
the engineer of the 


Twentieth Century Limited up the 
Hudson shore from New York to Al- 
bany. 

M,C. 


Your Friend the Railroad (2) (fxt). 
New York Central Lines. 

Facts About Railroads (2) (fixt). 

Shows their part in carrying food, etc. 
New York Central Lines. 

A Pullman Travelogue (2) 

Helpful suggestions regarding Pullman 
travel. 

Rothacker Film Corp. 

(int) 

Brief History of Transportation (1) 35 

mm. 16 mm. 

Periods of history illustrated by pro- 
gression of land transportation from 
human carriers and beasts of burden 
to London-Paris air lines of today, 
University Film Foundation. 

On the Pathways of Progress (2) 35 mm. 
Story of transportation traced from 
use of sled by Egyptians to modern 
electric locomotives. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines 

(distributed through 4800 Forbes St.. 
Pittsburgh) 

American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

How People Travel (1) 35 mm. 

Pittsburgh Board of Education. 

The Pace of Progress (1). 

Comparison in methods of transporta- 
tion from Indian days to present. 
(fxt) De Vry. 

The Story of the Airship (1) 16 mm. 
Development from balloon to Graf 
Zeppelin. Pictures of Graf Zeppelin 
over New York on its world tour. 

Univ of Kansas. 
Univ. of Minnesota. 
(35 mm. 16 mm.) Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. 
The Nation’s Railroads (1). 
Fox Films Corporation. 
Evolution of Travel (2). 
General Vision Co. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 


Visual Instruction 
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Canals in United States History 35 mm. 
16 mm. 
Railroads in United States History (rent- 
al and sale.) 
Pictures, maps, charts. 
Society for Visual Education. 
New York to London by Air (402 ft.). 
Pictures and drawings describing over- 
seas flight of “dirigible” balloon R-34. 


Bray. 

Travel by Rail and Air (film slides). 

Society for Visual Education, 
Wheels of Progress (1) 35 mm. 

Instructive world tour by auto. 

Michigan Film Library. 

The Bremen Flight (44) 16 mm. 

The Bremen crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean from east to west. 

Pathegrams, Inc. 

From London to Paris by Air (1) 16mm. 
Across the English Channel by air- 
plane. 

Kodascope Libraries, Inc. 
Lindbergh—The Epic American Trans- 
atlantic Flight (%4) 16 mm. 

Lindbergh’s take-off for Paris and the 
unsuccessful attempts of earlier fliers. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Air-Istocracy (1) (fxt). 

Ford Motor Co. 

Airplane Reliability Tour (1) (fxt) Ford 

Motor Co. 

The Great Flight (1). 

The many interesting events of the first 
journey across the Atlantic in an aero- 
plane. 

Univ. of Kansas. 

The Economic Geography of New York 


ity 

New York (A): Harbor. Grades 4-8. 

15 pictures, 15 titles. : 

Stillfilm 
Univ. of Kansas. 

New York City (1) 35 mm, 

New York City (35 slides). 

Airplane view of Manhattan Island. 
Board of Public Education, 
Pittsburgh. 

Infinite Variety of Old New York (1) 

35 mm. 

Contrasts of the metropolis which make 

it the greatest city in the world. 
Wholesome Films. 

Manhattan Isle (1) 35 mm. 16 mm. sound 
A study of New York City and its 
skyscrapers. 

R-D-C Productions. 

New York Impressions (1) 35 mm, 

16 mm. 

The title is descriptive. 

University Film Foundation, 

Up and Down New York (1) 35 mm, 

sound, 

From the sky; and interesting night 

“shots”. 

Talking Picture Epics, Inc. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 

Fifth Avenue and the Forties 35 mm. 

16 mm. 

Life in the Forties; Fifth and Park 

Avenues vistas. 

Burton Holmes Lectures, Inc. 

New York City (film slides). 

As much of New York as can be 

crowded into a small set of pictures. 
Univ. of Kansas. 

New York—The Wonder City (87 ft.). 
Lower Manhattan and a method of 
extending Manhattan six miles out 
into New York Bay. The skyline of 
the future. 

Bray 
Edited Pictures System. 

Curiosities of New York (128 ft.). 
Cattle - raising on a_ skyscraper: 
mounted railway guards; unique signs 

Bray. 


In and Around New York City (%), 

Principal business sections. 
Eastern Kodak Co. 
(Kodak Cinegraphs). 

The New York Way Called Broad (%4). 
Looking down at the Grand Canyon 
of Broadway from a skyscraper. 

Burton Holmes Lectures, Inc. 


New York Harbor (%). 
Boats from every port and a cruise 
along the waterfront. 
Ernest M. Reynolds. 
New York City—Elevated Railways (1) 
(fixt). 
Remarkable view of elevated railway 
system, Sub-Treasury, Wall Street. 
National Cash Register Co. 


New York City—Millions of People Rush 
To Work (1) (xt). 
Transportation—elevated, subway, street 
car, ferry, bus. 
National Cash Register Co. 


Making Payments 


The History of Coinage (24 film slides 

—lecture notes in films) 35 mm. 
Standards of exchange from Egyptian 
to modern times. 

Univ. of Kansas. 

Money, Old and New: Uncle Sam’s Stamp 

Factory (film slides—lecture notes in 

film). 

Weighing, sorting, and laundering 

money in the U.S. Sub-Treasury in 

N. Y. The second part shows the manu- 

facture of postage stamps, from engrav- 

ing the plate to storage and shipment 
of the finished product. 
Univ. of Kansas. 

Alexander Hamilton (1) 16 mm. 
Portrayal of life of Hamilton and op- 
eration of U. S. Treasury Department 
(rental motion picture) 

Univ. of Kansas. 

Assaying the Nation’s Gold (233 ft.) 

35 mm, 

Inside U. S. Assay Office in N. Y.; 

paying of depositors. 
Bray. 

Turning Out Silver Bullets (1) 35 mm. 
Money and how made—at U. S. mint 
in Philadelphia. 

(Rental $2) visual Instruction Bu- 
reau. Div of Ext. Univ. of Texas. 
Gold Mining in the Heart of a Great 

City (250 ft.) 

U. S. Assay Office in New York. 
Bray. 

A Money-Making Industry (1) 35 mm. 

16 mm. 

How its Coinage. 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

Department of Treasury (1) 35 mm. 
One of a series of ten pictures, “Ro- 
mance of a Republic,” offering an in- 
sight into the various departments of 
the government. This film pertains to 
the management of national finances 
and treats of the identification of mu- 
tilated money. 

(Rental $2 per day) Edited Pictures 

System. 

ae $2 per day) General Vision 
0. 


(To Be Continued in Next Issue 
of the Journal) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FED- 
ERAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


“As we begin another year we must 
face the fact that the present emergency 
bids fair to affect the Office of Education 
adversely and seriously in its present 
efficiency, prestige, and future develop- 
ment,” says the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, in the annual re- 
port of the Federal Office of Education 
for the last fiscal year just submitted to 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. 

The Office of ‘Education is the branch 
of the Government service maintained 
by Congress as a National clearing 
house of educational information, and is 
now operating on an appropriation pared 
34 per cent during the last fiscal year. 
“This is a serious matter in an office as 
meagerly staffed as is this one, where 
the discharge of one specialist means 
also the closing out of service and re- 
search in a whole field of education,” 
the Commissioner of Education points 
out. 

The report of the Commissioner ci 
Education to Secretary Wilbur tells of 
several Office of Education services dur- 
ing the year: 


1. Completed the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, the first ever 
made (28 monographs will report 
findings). 

2. Studies new problems arising in 

‘public school administration. 

3. Evaluated foreign education cre- 
dentials from 819 sources in 70 dif- 
ferent political divisions (229 more 
than were evaluated in the previous 
year). 

4. Supplied parents, schools, parent- 
teacher associations, leaders of par- 
ents’ groups, leaders in National, 
State and local study and reading 
groups with facts to “help them in 
understanding their children and in 
dealing with problems of child 
training.” 

5. Studies “the relation of physique 
and physical condition to intelli- 
gence and scholarship.” 

6. Staff members gave professional as- 
sistance to many groups, including 
the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs Edu- 
cation Committee, State depart- 
ments of education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
‘Teachers. 

7. Surveyed school buildings at the 
request of State and city educa- 
tional authorities and studied school 
building problems common to all 
communities. 

8. Organized a service to collect im- 
portant facts on education of ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 native peo- 
ples in outlying parts and continen- 
tal United States, and for the dis- 
semination of information collected. 

9. Supplied advice regarding the 
merging of institutions of higher 
learning in North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

10. Cooperated with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in surveying 
educational opportunities offered by 
counties of the Southern Appala- 
chian Mountain region, and also 
collected information on the educa- 
tion of Spanish-speaking children 
in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Texas. 

11. Collected statistics required by law. 
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A MODERN METHOD OF 


CLOSING BOOKS 


By H. A. Andruss 


Director of Department of Commerce, State Teachers College, 


HIS is the third of a series 
of three articles dealing 
cuith the presentation of the 
periodic summary in 
bookkeeping 


71 ‘HE record keeping ability of the 
bookkeeper twenty years ago 
was tested at the end of the account- 
iny period in closing his books. Since 
that time financial statements have 
become increasingly important. De- 
cisions in business management are 
based on financial statements or re- 
ports rather than on details found 
in books of account. However, we 
have continued to emphasize strongly 
the closing of books in our teaching 
o! bookkeeping and accounting. The 
focal point of all records is the fi- 
nancial statements and not the profit 
and loss account. Equal emphasis 
of closing procedures and _ financial 
statements is not consistent with 
their relative importance in modern 
business. 

There was a time when certain sig- 
nificant figures, namely: cost of 
goods sold, gross profit, and net 
profit were reflected on books of ac- 
count for the purpose of future ref- 
erence. Since modern management 
does not examine the detailed ac- 
counts kept in the ledger but relies 
on financial statements, it is no 
longer necessary to reflect such sig- 
nificant figures in the books of ac- 
count. The closed ledger is no longer 
the chief outcome of accounting, 
since the government, stockholders, 
and bankers are to be considered as 
well as the immediate management. 

Financial statements, exhibits, re- 
ports and schedules reflect significant 
operating figures with greater clear- 
ness and detail than is possible in 
ledger accounts. All of the factors 
producing these figures are clearly 
shown in the statements made at the 
end of each accounting period. 

The closed ledger is the source of 
all detailed information and should 
not attempt to arrange, digest, re- 
late, or analyze operating results at 
the time that operating accounts are 
transferred to the profit and loss ac- 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 


count for purposes of reflecting the 

net profit or loss therein. 

Since the source of information 
regarding operating results and their 
causes is the financial statements, a 
modern method of closing should 
provide: 

1. A direct means of transferring the 
nominal accounts to the profit and 
loss account quickly. 

2. A complete summary of all items 
affecting the operating success or 
failure of the business in the profit 
and loss account. 

3. A basis or principle for closing ac- 
counts which is practicable for all 
types of bysiness. This should ap- 
ply equally well to trading or man- 
ufacturing, the departmentalized or 
the undepartmentalized business. 

4. A source of all figures which may 
be needed for the making of fu- 
ture financial statements or reports 
without an attempt to classify items 
and reflect significant figures such 
as cost of goods sold, gross profit, 
and net profit. 


H. A. Andruss 


One of the purposes of segregat- 
ing the account balances in the work 
sheet is to aid in the making of clos- 
ing entries. The account names and 
amounts in the six column work 
sheet found in Part I of this series 
of articles furnish the basis or fig- 
ures for the closing entries. Clos- 
ing entries are not easily made from 
the figures found in statements. 
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The direct method of closing re- 


quires the following entries: 

1. All account balances in the expense 
column are credited and the profit 
and loss summary account is debited 
for the total. 

2. All account balances in the income 
column are debited and the profit 
and loss summary account is credit- 
ed for the total. 

3. The profit and loss summary ac- 
count is debited (credited in case 
of a loss) and the owner’s net worth 
account is credited (debited in case 
of a loss), for the amount of profit. 

Applying this procedure to the work 

sheet of James Brown, the closing entries 
are as follows: 


11. Profit and Loss $3,575 


3 Inventory 1,500 
4 Office Supplies 175 
8 Purchases 1,200 
9 Selling Expenses 500 


10 General Expenses 
To close all cost, expense and 
inventory accounts into the 
Profit and Loss Summary account. 


7 Sales $2,000 
3 Inventory 1,800 
11 Profit and Loss $3,800 


To close the sales account into 
the Profit and Loss Summary and 
to set up the new inventory. 
11 Profit and Loss 5 
6 James Brown, Net Worth 
To close the net profit into the 
owner’s investment account. 


$225 


* Folio reference shows page number 

of accounts in ledger. 

In posting the closing entries for 
the first time the idea of equalizing 
the two sides of the nominal ac- 
counts by transferring the balances 
to the Profit and Loss account is the 
central theme for teaching emphasis. 
The Profit and Loss account may be 
posted in the following manner: 

Profit and Loss 


Cost and Expense $3,575 
Net Profit 225 
$3,800 
Income $3,800 
$3,800 


It will be noted that this account is 
not headed Profit and Loss Summary 
but merely Profit and Loss. A sum- 
mary must show the detail of the 
costs, expenses, income, and net pro- 
fit. As an initial step in teaching 
closing procedures, this method is 
is taught until mastered. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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ARE_YOU_PLANNING OW 


HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7—August 16, 1933 


Courses in Business Education include Principles of Business Edu- 
cation I and I1; Principles and Problems of Office Practice; 
Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business; Methods of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping and Business Practice; Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand Theory; Methods of Teaching Advanced Shorthand Dicta- 
tion and Transcription; Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping, 
Accounting, Business Law, and Economics; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Business Management of School Activities; Tests and 
Measurements in Business Education; Social-Business Subjects in 
Secondary Schools; and Research Studies in Business Education. 

All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance with 
the requirements for these degrees. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in com- 
merce cubject matter, and in the general fields of secondary edu- 
cation, teachers college and normal school education, and college 


education, 
REGISTRATION PERIOD 
July 5, (Wed.) and July 6, (Thurs.) 


gy l8—Methods of teaching bookkeeping with emphasis; on 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


July 6 to August 16, 1933 


SHI —A thorough study of the principles of vocational 
education—the basis for understanding of com- 
mercial education. 


newer methods of classroom procedures and 
supplementary activities. 


SH19—A thorough study of principles and practices in 
the supervision of high school commercial edu- 
cation from the viewpoint of the head of the 
commercial department. 


For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 
: / Dr. Paul S. Lomax Circular on request. Address Frederick G. Nichols, 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Sleconchunenets 


The Gregg Normal Session 


July 10 to August 18, 1933 


offers extraordinary courses in methods of teaching short- 
hand, typewriting, accounting, and other commercial sub- 
jects. 

Lectures, visits to the “Century of Progress” Exposi- 
tion and other places of interest, free Placement Service, 
exceptionally delightful location, splendid equipment, and 
many other superior facilities for our students’ conveni- 
ence are a few of the things that will make the summer 
at Gregg most interesting and educationally profitable to 
you. 


Write today for new bulletin. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Dept. J.B. 6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Information About 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


IF YOU ARE A TEACHER of business subjects, some- 


what bewildered by the array of topics presented in 


summer school curricula, you will find in THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION a guide to 
the worthwhile things that summer schools are offering. 


Succeeding issues in the Spring and Summer months 


will contain further useful information concerning Sum- 


mer Schools. 


IF YOU ARE A DIRECTOR ot a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with teachers who will study busi- 
ness teacher training subjects this year. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN THE 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE ISSUES 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRN AL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


PROGRAM FOR IOWA 
RESEARCH CONFERENCE 


There will be a wide variety of sub- 
jects covered at the Seventh Annual Re- 
search Conference on Commercial Edu- 
cation, as announced in the January issue 
of THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation, 
to be held at lowa City, Iowa, on Friday 
and Saturday, March 10th and 1.4. The 
following program as arranged L, Dr. E. 
G. Blackstone, College of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa City, will be of 
particular interest to superintendents, 
principals and teachers on account of the 
new departure of having summaries of all 
the research in a certain field as well as 
individual reports of particular problems. 
There are no membership fees of any 
kind in connection with this conference. 


PROGRAM 
Friday Morning, March 10 


9:00 A.M. 
Senate Chamber, Old Capitol 
A Comparison of Vocabularies, of Busi- 
ness Spellers. Thelma L. Peterson. 
The Status of Instruction in Economics 
in Iowa High Schools. Helen Mooty. 
Business Knowledge and Concepts of 
High School Students. Mr. R. G. Price. 
Summary of Research in Secondary 
School Economics. Mr. H. G. Shields. 


INFORMAL LUNCHEON 


Iowa Memorial Union 
Friday Afternoon, March 10 
2:00 P.M 


An Evaluation of Salesmanship Instruc- 
tion in Secondary Schools. Mr. Hayden 
H. Colby. 

Determination of Validity of Carlson’s 
Bookkeeping Tests, Series D, Numbers 
7, 8, and 9. Miss Ferrol R. Huyck. 

An Analysis of the Duties of Bookkeep- 
ers. Mr. Elvin S. Eyster. 

Summary of Research in Bookkeeping. 
Mr. E. G. Blackstone. 

Friday Evening, March 10 
6:30 P.M. 


Convention Dinner, under direction of 
Epsilon Chapter of Pi Omega Pi. Mrs. 
M. G. Dakin, President, presiding. 

What Beginning Commercial Teachers 
are Doing. Mr. Paul A. Carlson. 

Theory and Dreams Session. 

Saturday Morning, March 11 
Senate Chamber, Old Capitol 
9:00 A.M. 

Summary of Research on Shorthand 
Transcription. Miss Marie Lauritsen, 

What Arithmetical Abilities are Essential 
in Commercial Positions. Mr. L. B. 
Kinney. 

A Summary of Investigations on the Re- 
lation of Intelligence to Success in 
Commercial Education. F. M. Sandy. 


A Summary of Research in Junior Busi- 


ness training. Mr. L. L. Jones. 
INFORMAL LUNCHEON 
Memorial Union 
Saturday Afternoon, March 11 
2:00 P.M. 


A Study of the Activities of Heads of 


Commercial Departments. Irvin Wall. 


A Study of the Usefulness of Clerical 


Work Done for the School by the Com- 
mercial Students. Margaret Z. Paine. 


A Technique for the Utilization of Job 


Instruction Sheets in Office Machine 
Instruction. Ruth L. Roberts. 


A Summary of Research Investigations 


in Business English. Mr. R. R. Aurner. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPART- 
oe MEETINGS OF FEDERA- 


The meetings of the Private Schools 
Department at the recent convention of 
the National Federation were well attend- 
ed by managers and teachers of the lead- 
ing Private Business Schools. The pro- 
grams were arranged so as to give 
twenty minutes for the paper and twenty 
minutes for discussion of each paper. 
This plan seemed to meet with general 
approval, and interesting discussions were 
enjoyed by the entire Private School 
group. 

Two of the speakers were unable to 
attend the meetings but sent in their 
papers for reading and discussion. 

Mr. Eldon E. Baker, President, Baker 
Business University, Flint, Michigan, was 
unable to attend the first day’s meeting on 
account of serious sickness in his im- 
mediate family, so his paper “The Value 
of Contact with Business, Professional 
and Civic Life of a City” was read by 
Mr. A. F. Tull, President of the Business 
Institute. Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Tull not 
only read this paper, but prefaced his 
remarks by telling of the conditions in 
Detroit, and the work his school is doing 
to meet these conditions. On account of 
his acquaintance with Mr. Baker and the 
type of work he is doing in his commun- 
ity, Mr. Tull was able to discuss this sub- 
ject very intelligently. Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Tull stressed the importance of the 
Private Business School’s activity in the 
civic life of a city. 

Mrs. Anne Shelley, Head of the Office 
Training Department, Dyke School of 
Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, read a paper 
on “How May Teachers Through Closer 
Contact with Employers and Managers 
Adapt Courses and Help Students to Meet 
the Readjustment in Business.” As this 
subject was covered by a woman who is 
not only a teacher, but one who is appre- 
ciative of the relations which should ex- 
ist between the school room and employ- 
ers, it was received with much interest 
by those in attendance. 

The first paper on Thursday’s program 
was “Educational Institutions or Job Fac- 
tories—Which?” by J. W. Miller, Director 
of Courses, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Mr. Miller was able to cover 
this subject from the viewpoint of the 
school man as well as the outsider, and 
gave an unbiased opinion on the subject 
which had been given him for discussion. 

Mr. C. J. Harvey, Principal, Brown’s 
Business College, Peoria, Illinois was un- 
able to attend Thursday’s meeting on ac- 
count of illness but sent in his paper 
“How can the Private Business School 
Best Meet the Placement Problem in 
Competition with High Schools and Col- 
leges?” It was read by Mrs. Emilia Ken- 
nedy, Principal of Parsons Business Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan, and brought 
out some thoughtful discussions. 


E. C. T. A. CONVENTION 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation will hold its Thirty-Fifth An- 
nual Convention at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on April 12th 
to 15th inclusive. 

Alexander S. Massell, President of the 
Association, has announced that the theme 
of this Convention will be “Teaching 
Aids and Standard Classroom Equip- 
ment.” 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
MEETINGS OF FEDERATION 


The first day’s program arranged by 
Imogene L. Pilcher for the Public Schools 
Department meetings at the National 
Federation Convention was designed to 
give commercial teachers the viewpoint 
of commercial education held by others 
who, although not directly teaching busi- 
ness subjects, were, nevertheless, directly 
concerned with business education. 

Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice President 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, spoke 
on “What the Business Executive Ex- 
pects from the Commercial Teacher.” 
The address was given from the point of 
view of a business man, rather than as a 
specialist in any field of commercial edu- 
cation; although Mr. Sokelle has had 
long and varied experience as a typist, 
stenographer, secretary, including short- 
hand reporting. 

Mr. Sokelle’s paper was based upon 
original data obtained from business 
executives. These executives were busi- 
ness men of wide experience located in 
various sections of the United States. In- 
stead of submitting the usual question- 
naire, a letter was written explaining the 
general theme of the Federation meeting 
and inviting the business men to express 
their opinions. Mr. SoRelle made ob- 
servations based upon information se- 
cured from various business executives 
to whom he wrote. 

Doctor Edward J. McNamara spoke on 
“What the High School Principal Expects 
from the Commercial Teachers.” Doctor 
McNamara is Principal of the High 
School of Commerce, New York City— 
the largest high school of commerce in: 
the world. Although he has specialized in 
the field of secretarial training, his ad- 
dress was given from the viewpoint of 
the high school principal. 

Mr. L. M. Hazen, Director of Commer- 
cial Department, Shaw High School, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, talked upon the subject 
of “What the Director of a Commercial 
Department Expects from Commercial 
Teachers.” Mr. Hazen worked as a news- 
paper editorial writer for several years 
betore entering the teaching profession. 
He had several years of teaching experi- 
ence in Indiana and Michigan before be- 
coming director of the commercial de- 
partment of Shaw High School, which is 
one of the outstanding high schools in the 
Middle West. 

Miss Regina Groves of the Vocational 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin, ad- 
dressed the Public Schools Department on 
“Readjustments in Commercial Education 
on Senior High School Level.” Miss 
Groves has had several years’ experience 
in vocational guidance and _ placement 
work. She urged the commercial teachers 
to train their students to look upon the 
job and its responsibilities as all-import- 
ant—to insist that students put aside their 
own personal conveniences and _prefer- 
ences. 

Doctor Gordon F. Cadisch, Director of 
Business Administration, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington, dis- 
cussed ‘‘Russia and Business Readjust- 
ment.” Doctor Cadisch attended the In- 
ternational Congress on Commercial Edu- 
cation in London last summer. After the 
adjournment of the Congress, he went to 
Russia, where he studied the present eco- 
nomic condition and had many interesting 
experiences. 
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300 “Thumbs” 


Thirty times ten fingers sometimes equals three hundred “thumbs.” At least, it seems so to the teacher 
of typewriting during the early lessons on the keyboard. To train these three hundred fingers to stay 
at home when they belong there and to go to the right place as quickly as possible when they are needed 
there, is some job. 


What is the quickest way to change these untrained, stumbling digits into skillful, flying fingers? 


That is what you want to know. Neither you nor your pupils have any time to waste on a text based on incorrect 
procedure or filled with useless drills—a text that has no pedagogic raison d’etre. 


Have you examined the new text, Gregg Typing? It has a pedagogic raison d’etre. Every drill in its lessons, every 
lesson in its budgets, has a specific, authoritative reason for being. 


Here is a book that utilizes every pedagogic principle and device available for the teaching of a typing technique that 
has the hall mark of superiority and permanence. It brings you, the teacher, right to the machine of every one of your 
pupils. When you are hard at work, helping a weak student, or busy with the hundred and one details that a_ typing 
teacher must attend to, you have a feeling of complete assurance that Gregg Typing will keep all of your students at 
work building correct typing technique. 


The authors of Gregg Typing have not set down on paper what they think the fingers of a typist do in reaching from one key to another and in stroking 
a key. Instead, they have taken slow motion pictures of the fingers of expert typists in action and, by studying these pictures minutely, they have discovered 
how skillful fingers really do reach and stroke. The moment you look at the pictures you will see that the fingers act quite differently from the way many 
believe they act. 


Gregg Typing is the first typing text to show in motion-picture form what skillful fingers actually do when they play on the keyboard of the modern 
typewriter. What is of far greater interest to you, it is the first typing text to build the keyboard lessons on the facts disclosed by motion-picture studies 
instead of on abstract theories and ientific lusi 


That the right way of acquiring a skill is also the easier and the more economical way has been proved over and over again by the well-known studies 
of Taylor, the Gilbreths, and other efficiency engineers. 


It is our conviction and the conviction of the many teachers who are now using Gregg Typing that this authoritative book presents the right and easier 
way of changing the stumbling “thumbs” of the student into the skillful flying fingers of the modern typist. 


Five editions—a book for every type of school or course. 
Write our nearest office for full information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


TYPING THE 


FOR IMMEDIATE USE | JOURNAL 


McNamara, Markett and Kean OF 
Thi d ighted drill 
book onre of thie Sires 6 weeks with BUSINESS 


a simple format which permits the pupil 


to adjust himself to the machine before EDUCATION 


working with a large, awkward book. 
The cover is so constructed that it but- 


tons together and forms a stand which is the only independent magazine de- 
holds the copy in the proper position. voted entirely to Business Education. 


This is a great aid to the student and an 
economy to the school, for large books : 
are constantly falling on the floor dur- No business educator can afford to 
ing the first few weeks. miss a single issue. 


The method is a compromise between 
the horizontal and vertical reach, de- 


veloped after 15 years of experiment in 
the New York City high schools. 


The complete text will be ready short- 
ly. In the meantime we urge you to 
examine this remarkable new drill book 
at our expense. Write our nearest office. 


Send in your subscription today if 


$2 for ten big issues. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 512 Brooks Building 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EQUIPMENT 


New Ditto Machines 


\ new series of duplicating ma- 
clunes, to be known as the F-5 series, 
adaptable to all types of school and 
ollice work, is being introduced by 
Ditto, Ine. 

Like all Ditto machines, the new 
models make copies of anything type- 
\iiten, handwritten or drawn and in 
as many as eight colors. An original 
copy is made with Ditto ink or type- 
writer ribbon, placed in the machine 
ainl the necessary copies immediate- 


F-5 Ditto Machine 


ly taken off. Any weight or size of 
paper can be used from small labels 
to large forms. The process involves 
iransferring the original to a compo- 
sition duplicating roll which holds 
the impression and prints the mate- 
rial on the blank sheets fed into the 
machine. 

The new series of duplicators in- 
cludes three sizes—14 in. x 17 in., 
18 in. x 34 in., and 9 in. x 14 in. 

The cabinet is of sturdy steel con- 
struction, neat and attractive in ap- 
pearance. A disappearing side shelf 
with receptacles for pins and clips 
conserves space and adds to the com- 
pactness of the machine. Drawers 
in the lower section of the cabinet 
are for storage of rollers. 

Ball bearing tracks and_ rubber 
cushioning throughout make for 
quiet and ease of operation. Oilless 
bearings eliminate need for lubrica- 
tion, and the simplicity of construc- 
tion makes adjustments unnecessary. 


Duplicating Machines 


The Standard Junior 


The Standard Mailing Machines 
Company have designed a_ simple 
flat-bed duplicating machine for use 
chiefly by small schools, offices, ete., 
where the amount of duplicating is 
limited and high speed not essential. 
It is called the Junior Model. 

The original is made on bond pa- 
per and can be typewritten, hand- 
written, drawn or printed in any de- 
sired combination. It is claimed for 
this machine that it will reproduce in 
one operation an original made in 
four colors. 

This device uses individual sheets, 
called films, as reproducing mediums. 
The original transfers an impression 
on the film which makes facsimiles 
on the copy sheets. Copies are made 
on bond paper and removed flat. A 
hand operated impression roller is 
rolled over each copy sheet on the 
film to give uniform impressions. 

The manufacturers do not recom- 
mend the use of this machine to 
schools having large duplicating re- 
quirements, 


Vivid Jiffy Model 


The new Vivid Jiffy Model recent- 
ly announced by the Vivid Division 
of L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc. is a carriageless ma- 
chine designed and produced for 
those having a limited number of 
duplicating jobs. 

It uses the standard gelatin roll 
and the process of operation is sub- 
stantially the same as other Vivid 
models. Lacking a carriage, it is 
necessary to apply the master copy 
to the roll by hand. The master is 
left in contact the same length of 
time as on a carriage machine. It 
is then removed by hand and the 
copies put on and taken off in the 
same way. 

The frame is identical with that of 
Vivid non-conveyor model 914, ex- 
cept that it has no carriage or car- 
riage rod. On account of the weight 
of the machine, the operator may re- 
move the copies without moving the 
machine. It has a cut-away alumi- 
num margin bar which allows the op- 
erator to remove the sheets without 
disturbing the position of the bar and 
a strong, accurate winding and brak- 
ing mechanism for the roll. 


Left: 


Standard Junior 


Model 
_ 
29 1! 
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Criticism, Comment 
(Continued from page 8) 


lessly prolonged. Obviously some 
changes should be made from time 
to time and doubtless some parts of 
programs should be dropped entirely 
as the need for them ceases to exist. 
Nothing seems to be certain except 
change. 


Tendency Toward Centralization 
of Office Work 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany recently centralized its typing 
staff with these results: 

1. “A very conservative estimate 
would be a payroll saving of 20 per 
cent.” 

2. “This substantial reduction in 
personnel made it possible for us to 
select our people and to retain only 
those of the highest calibre for this 
class of work and gave us an oppor- 
tunity for weeding out incompetent 
and mediocre types.” 

3. “It also enabled us to reward 
certain employees who were deserv- 
ing of consideration by transfer to 
other divisions to fill vacancies cre- 
ated from time to time.” 

4. Considerable savings “by the 
elimination of over-time.” 

5. Another important saving was 
realized because it is possible to “use 
our machines to capacity.” (J. Paul, 
Pennsylvania Railroad) 

These results of centralization are 
significant to office managers and 
equally so to those who are con- 
cerned with pre-employment train- 
ing. Is it not a matter of interest 
that by this centralization process the 
manager is able to select his people 
more carefully and “to retain only 
those of the highest calibre?” This 
would make it appear that before 
long we shall need to become some- 
what concerned about the personal 
characteristics of those who pursue 
our vocational commercial courses if 
we expect to place them to advan- 
tage. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to recall that the 1931 Leffingwell 
Award, which is made annually to 
the office manager who makes the 
best showing from the standpoint of 
efficiency in office management dur- 
ing the current year, was awarded 
to an office manager who centralized 
his stenographic staff, employed dic- 
tating machine operators instead of 
stenographers, took on 35 per cent 
additional work through a merger of 
companies, reduced the stenographic 
staff by 50 per cent, and increased 
the wages of the dictating machine 
operators retained approximately 25 
per cent. This was but one of the 
steps taken by this office manager 


to improve conditions in his office. 
Surely this does not mean that 
stenography need no _ longer be 
taught; nor does it mean that only 
dictating machine operators will be 
employed. It simply means that such 
statements of specific experience are 
the handwriting on the wall which 
should be read and pondered by all 
thoughtful commercial teachers. 


OES this 
term mean 
an y thing 
defin it e? 
If a pupil transfers to your school 
and reports that he has studied 
and passed an examination in of- 
fice practice, do you know what 
credit to give him? Or what part 
of your program of studies to ex- 
cuse him from? If you do you are 
a good guesser. 

The writer’s eye was caught by 
this item in a table of contents of the 
December “High Points” (New 
York City High Schools), “Office 
Practice in Senior High Schools.” 
He turned eagerly to the indicated 
page and settled back in his chair to 
read. This is what he read before 
he abandoned the pursuit of knowl- 
cdge in this direction. 

‘What is meant by office practice? 
By this, I mean the elements of office 
work—the kind of work that will 
have to be done in any business 
office. Some call it business pro- 
cedure, business practice, secretarial 
procedure, secretarial practice, office 
procedure, office practice. But by 
whatever name it is known, it means 
or it ought to mean the alphabet of 
business.” 

No other subject is so befuddled 
with alleged synonyms as this one. 
Some items which are included in 
“office practice” or “‘secretarial prac- 
tice” belong in typewriting; others 
belong in advanced shorthand ; others 
belong in junior business training ; 
and still others belong in separate 
units of instruction in preparation 
for specific office jobs. Is “clerical 
practice” a better term than “office 


Office Practice 


’ practice’? Or should we use “sten- 


ographic practice” for the units of 
instruction required by prospective 
stenographers, “bookkeeping prac- 
tice” for prospective bookkeepers, 
and “‘machine-clerical practice” for 
those who wish to develop skill in 
the operation of office machines? 
Should we speak of “general office 
practice,” or of “calculating machine 
practice,” “dictating machine prac- 
tice,” and “filing practice’? The 
writer doesn’t know. Do you? Can 
this kind of work be standardized 
and given a name that will mean 
something ? 


HOSE re- 
sponsible 
for com- 
mercial ed- 
ucation should be well informed as 
to present trends in the use of office 
machines. Some may take the posi- 
tion that office machine operating 
skill need not, or indeed should not, 
be developed in school. Others may 
well contend that some machine skill 
should be developed as a part of 
commercial education. Still others 
may defend the point of view that all 
skills which require a reasonably long 
period of instruction and practice 
should be objectives of commercial 
education. Whatever the point of 
view adopted, no commercial teacher 
can afford to be ignorant of trends 
in the use of machines in office work. 
Surely no good can come from ignor- 
ing such trends while perpetuating 
courses whose practical values are 
lessening day by day. Abandoning 
a traditional vocational course and 
substituting no other  vocationa! 
course for it may be better than to 
continue to teach the wrong thing 
and to develop useless skills. 

For light on the subject of ma- 
chines in office work commercial 
teachers are referred to a book called 
“Business Machines, Their Practical 
Application and Educational Re- 
quirements” by Perley Morse (Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New 
York). 


jee 
Lest We Forget 


Helpful Book 


most of the 
above com- 
ments are 
based on recent statements by 
office managers, they naturally re- 
volve around the idea of machine 
and other office skills. Lest these 
comments leave the impression that 
office skills are the beginning and 
end of, or even the most important 
element in, commercial education, it 
should be noted in conclusion that 
boys and girls who possess office 
skills without the necessary personal 
traits, interests, and abilities that will 
enable them to use these skills as a 
stepping-stone to the higher levels of 
a business organization will find that 
they have made a mistake in the 
choice of a career. Commercial edu- 
cators who have permitted boys and 
girls without warning to devote a 
large amount of time to the develop- 
ment of office skills in spite of the 
fact that they are not likely to pro- 
gress beyond the ordinary clerical 
levels of office work are not measur- 
ing up to the responsibilities of their 
positions. Those who plan high- 
school commercial curriculums in the 
(Continued on page 33) 
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A NEW DEAL, By Stuart Chase, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 
“Why must we go through such scari- 

fying periods of mental panic and physi- 

cal deprivation as the present? How 
can they be avoided? What is an eco- 
nomic system for, and what effects does 
man’s desire for individual power, pres- 
tige, wealth, and amusement have on 
such a system?” These are some of the 
vital questions Stuart Chase asks and 
answers in A New Deal. 

After a vivid discussion of the rise 
and fall of free competition, the eco- 
nomic results of the World War, the 
significance of the Big Bull Market, and 
the proposed remedies of our witch- 
doctors, Mr. Chase looks to the future. 

Are we turning toward revolution? 
the dictatorship of Big Business? social- 
ism by peaceful political change? or 
evolution of the present system, with 
drastic amendment in the direction of 
collectivism? Mr. Chase gives his rea- 
sons for believing that the last is prob- 
ably the best for the United States to- 
day, and offers his plan of bold and dras- 
tic inflation as the way out of the imme- 
diate crisis. 

This book is not a presentation of 
visionary hopes for our economic future. 
It is a sane and lively discussion by one 
of our leading practical economists of 
what we may expect, and why, and how. 

Stuart Chase specialized in economics 
and statistics at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and received his 
bachelor of science degree cum laude 
from Harvard. He has been connected 
with the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Technical Alliance, and is now on 
the staff of the Labor Bureau in New 
York City. 


* * 


TEACHING PROCEDURES, By Wil- 
liam C. Ruediger, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 472 p. $2.00. 


The keynote of the book is the prin- 
ciple of direct attack which has now 
become generally recognized as appli- 
cable not only to foreign-language in- 
struction but to all subjects. Dr. Rued- 
iger’s book admirably meets the need 
for a carefully developed guide to effec- 
tive vitalized teaching. It provides a 
sound basis of educational philosophy 
and principles for all of its procedures. 
The objectives of teaching are made defi- 
nite and are developed more completely 
and systematically than ever before. The 
author stresses their importance, show- 
ing that the method of direct attack in 
teaching means approaching directly the 
objectives that are to be realized rather 
than developing them through defini- 
tions, rules, formulae, and other tech- 
nicalities. 

Dr. Ruediger has given special atten- 
tion to the latest devices and techniques 
in line with a fundamental, common- 
sense philosophy of education. Exercises 
and selected readings are provided at the 
end of each chapter. 


(Ul 
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EDUCATION AS GUIDANCE, By 
John M. Brewer, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 668 p. $2.75. 


Education is guidance, according to 
the author—not in any limited sense— 
but in the broad meaning which the au- 
thor clarifies as follows: “Guidance of- 
fers a sound compromise between free- 
dom and compulsion, and prepares for 
life as its actualities demand.— Guidance 
leads children to look over the possi- 
bilities, to survey the pros and cons of 
various alternatives, in the light of their 
own and others’ experience, and to un- 
derstand why their teachers and coun- 
selors have planned certain studies for 
them.—Guidance furnishes pupils with 
experiences and judgment which equip 
them for necessary decisions and choices 
of their own.” 

An educational system which will al- 
low for guidance of this type is Profes- 
sor Brewer's ideal, and his book is de- 
voted to developing such an educational 
system in detail. 

Into this new construction of the 
school he builds the traditional subjects 
of studv—or parts of them—wherever 
they have actual structural value. 

The first few chapters of the book are 
occupied by Professor Brewer's exposi- 
tion of his philosophy of education. He 
sets us the postulate that learning to live 
is the only genuine curriculum, examines 
the alleged aims of education from this 
point of view, and holds that they are 
mostly inadequate or false and that the 
good in them can be achiev ed only 
through guidance. An analysis of some 
social facts and statistics supports this 
thesis and a very important chapter 
deals with the methods of setting up 
and carrying out a guidance curriculum. 
Here the author proposes that the 
several activities of life be analyzed and 
that children be provided with three ma- 
jor opportunities for learning:—normal 
life activities under supervision, class 
work on these activities, and individual 
counsel. Then follow ten chapters deal- 
ing with guidance in various phases of 
school and social life. 

A verv useful discussion deals with 
such auxiliaries as tests, records, classi- 
fications, and the like, and with the in- 
troduction and administration of guid- 
ance. 

The concluding chapter is a_ rich 
source of suggestions for the use of the 
present common studies for purpose of 
guidance to those who wish to approach 
the problem that way. 

* * * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMER- 
ICAN COMMERCE, By John H. 
Frederick, New York: D. Appleton 
and Co., 390 p. $3.00. 


This fresh, clear, and compact history 
of the commerce of the United States is 
the only up-to-date treatment available. 
Written by an experienced teacher and 
specialist in commerce, it is the first at- 
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tempt in several years to deal with the 
vast materials of this complex subject. 
Foreign commerce, domestic commerce, 
and commercial policy are treated sepa- 
rately by convenient periods, so that the 
reader can trace the developments in any 
single field as readily as the full course 
of our commercial history. The author 
examines the economic reasons for the 
development of American commerce, 
analyzes the commercial regulations and 
practices of the past and present, dis- 
cusses the volume and character of our 
foreign and demestic trade, and surveys 
the agencies and institutions engaged 
therein. There is full exposition of the 
abundant specific data presented in the 
numerous tables and graphic charts. Be- 
ginning with the commercial policy of 
England and the colonial trade, the book 
gives a complete and balanced survey of 
all the factors affecting our commercial 
development down to the present. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the develop- 
ment of agencies of transportation and 
communication, especially the merchant 
marine. The period of the World War 
is given careful treatment, and the recent 
period, culminating in the recent depres- 
sion, is covered in relatively full detail. 
The book ends with a chapter summariz- 
ing the discernible trends in American 
foreign trade. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR’ TODAY: 
ELEMENTARY COURSE, By 
Fayette H. Elwell, Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 435 p. $1.60. 


This text and its companion advanced 
course text probably are the ontstanding 
books tor high school bookkeeping using 
the journal method of approach. The 
successive steps in the bookkeeping pro- 
cess are taken up in the same order as 
they occur in business. The pupils begin 
with the simple transaction which in- 
volves two values — the value received 
and the vaiue parted with. This is used 
as the basis for making journal entries. 

The subject is presented in definite, 
carefully graded units in which one step 
is taken up at a time. Throughout the 
whole course topics are fully explained 
in such simple language that they are 
readily understandable to the student. 
There are 135 oral and written exercises, 
which are graded into three groups to 
provide for individual differences, There 
are 114 basic exercises, 14 supplementary 
exercises for the better students, and 
seven honor exercises. Each of the five 
sets is short and complete. By means of 
them the student is given opportunity to 
apply actual business transactions to the 
principles he has just studied. For those 
teachers who still have not been sold on 
the idea that the balance sheet approach 
in unadulterated form is the one and final 
solution to all problems of presenting 
bookkeeping this book is one to receive 
most careful consideration. An excellent 
advanced text is available to follow the 
first-year book. 
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Teachers 
Agencies 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private schools 
for sale 

Our calls for teachers extend 

from Maine to Calif. Write for 

one of our new application forms 

—it’s free. State qualifications. 

Address: 


Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency 
MARION, IND. 


Commercial Teachers 


Wanted 


for schools and colleges. This 
field is not oversupplied with 
good teachers. 


Enroll now for midyear, sum- 
mer and September. 


National Teachers Agency 
327 Perry Building 
Phila., Penna. 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 
For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Closing 


(Continued from page 25) 


This method of posting is quick 
and direct. Students can see that all 
accounts are actually closed into 
Profit and Loss. There is no trans- 
ferring of Inventories to Purchases, 
the balance of the Purchases account 
to Sales, and the balance of the sales 


_ account to Profit and Loss, where a 


final comparison of Gross Profit is 
made with Expenses to arrive at Net 
Profit. 

As soon as this simple method of 
closing is mastered, the compound 


_ closing entries may be posted in de- 
_ tail and the Profit and Loss Sum- 
| mary account will appear as follows: 


LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your service here. Tell 
teachers what you have to offer in 
THE JourNAL oF Business Epuv- 
CATION—the magazine that pro- 
gressive teachers read. 


For Further Information Write to 


The Journal of Business 
Education 


512 Brooks Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Profit and Loss Summary 


Inventory $1,500 
Office Supplies 175 
Purchases 1,200 
Selling Expenses 500 
General Expenses 200 
Net Profit 225 

$3,800 
Inventory 2,000 
Sales 1,800 

$3,809 


The above Profit and Loss account 
is a true summary which shows all 
the accounts affecting the profit. 
Unless the inventories are shown, a 
complete summary cannot result. 
This is an added reason for treating 
inventories as closing rather than as 
adjusting entries. Adjusting the in- 
ventories into and out of the Pur- 
chases account produces a different 
figure, which destroys the evidence 
of the economic forces producing the 
Cost of Goods Sold. 

When the closing entries are post- 
ed in the form of a detailed sum- 
mary, the folio columns are divided 
so as to show two posting refer- 
ences. This device is frequently 
used in practise and is recommended 
by recent textbook writers.* For a 
long time conventional bookkeeping 
textbooks have “blocked” or divided 
the folio column in posting totals 
from special journals when control- 
ling accounts are used. 

If the total of a Sales Journal 
amounts to $5,000, this amount at 
the end of the month is posted as a 
credit to the Sales account and to the 
Account Receivable Control account 


“Kohler, E. L. and Morrison, P. L., Principles 
of Accounting, psc 209, 1931 edition, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York 


*McKinsey, J. O., Accounting Principles, page 
168, 1929 “on, South-Western Publishing Co., 
i ti 0. 


in the General Ledger as a debit. 
Since only one folio space is pro- 
vided, it is made to show two folio 
references by dividing it diagonally. 
The debit is put in the upper triangle 
and the credit in the lower triangle. 
A similar situation arises when un- 
usual transactions are treated in 
columnar journals and no special 
column is provided. The amount is 
put in the General Ledger Column, 
the folio is divided, and a “double 
posting”’ is made. One posting to the 
controlling account in the general 
ledger and the other to the account 
in the subsidiary ledger which is a- 
fected. 

The detailed posting to the Profit 
and Loss Summary account makes 
necessary the division of the folio 
column as_ shown below. This 
method of posting may be introduced 
as a variation in the closing proce- 
dure as soon as students have mas- 
tered the posting of totals to the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


V Profit and Loss Summary $3,575 
11/3. Inventory $1,500 
11/4 Office Supplies 175 
11/8 Purchases 1,200 
11/9 Selling Expenses 500 
11/10 General Expenses 200 


To close the cost, expense, and 
inventory accounts. 
7/11 Saies $2,000 
8/11 Inventory 1,800 
V Profit and Loss Summary $3,800 


To close the income accounts and 
set up the new inventory. 


11 Profit and Loss 


Summary $ 225 
6 James Brown, Net 
Worth $ 225 


To close the profit into the 
owner’s investment account. 


** Represents folio columns when they are divid 
ed so as to show to posting references. 


V Indicates totals are not posted. 


This principle presented in first 
year bookkeeping will apply to de- 
partmental trading accounts, and to 
the manufacturing accounts of those 
concerns which do not have a cost 
accounting system. This principle 
which will apply equally well to all 
kinds and types of businesses. 

The Profit and Loss Summary ac- 
count posted in detail will give all 
the figure data necessary for audits, 
income tax examinations, and any 
other financial reports that may have 
to be made at a future time. Under 
any other method several accounts 
would have to be examined before a 
complete picture of the operating re- 
sults could be framed. 

With the increasing importance of 
financial statements, it is necessary 
that we recognize the necessity for 
making closing procedures as simple 
as possible. 
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WwW 
A STUDY COURSE FOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


Special training for persons seeking a 
broad view of modern business organi- 
zation and management is the announced 
purpose of a new course offered by the 
University of Wisconsin extension di- 
vision at Madison, and given by corre- 
spondence study for students in any 
State. The course, entitled “Business 
Management,” presents the basic prin- 
ciples of marketing, production, finance, 
and administration, and includes much 


factual information regarding these 
fields. 

The point of view is described as that 
of the practical business man who engages 


in business for the purpose of making the 
larzest possible net profits in an ethical 
manner by rendering a needed service to 
the public. 


* * K * 


NEW COURSES AT MORRIS- 
TOWN, N. J. 


‘he Department of Business Education, 
Morristown High School, Morristown, 
N. J., have enlarged their offerings this 
year and are offering through the co- 
operation of the Chamber of Commerce 
courses in Retail Advertising, Window 
Trimming and Store Arrangement, and 
Retail Management. They are giving a 
course of eight lectures on Business 
English together with a course in Ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping and Typewriting. 
These last two are being given with the 
idea of personal values to the individual 
rather than vocational. 


DR. E. W. ATKINSON HONORED 


The Chamber of Commerce of Flag- 
staff, Arizona, recently elected Dr. Earl 
W. Atkinson president for the coming 
year, 

Dr. Atkinson is head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Arizona 
State Teachers College. He has taken an 
active interest in the Flagstaff Chamber 
of Commerce during his residence there 
and has conducted classes in business 
education and advertising for business 
men of Flagstaff during the past year. 


TRANSCRIPTION 
SUPERVISORS MEET 


The Transcription Supervisors As- 
sociation of New York City hold meet- 
ings at stated intervals for the discus- 
sion of professional topics. The as- 
sociation or club was organized by Miss 
Evelyn Decker, who is also president, 
as an exchange place for ideas. It started 
with twelve members and now has 
thirty-six, representing some of the 
largest firms in the city. There is also 
a member in Milwaukee and one in Lon- 
don, who joined to get mimeographed 
copies of the speeches made at the meet- 
ings. 


* * * * 


ARIZONA COMMITTEE ON BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION 


A State Committee for Determining 
Ways and Means of Improving Business 
Education in Arizona has been appointed. 


Criticism, Comment 
(Continued from page 30) 


pursuit of which boys and girls are 
required to devote the major part of 
their attention to the development of 
skills at the expense of subjects 
which are calculated to build a foun- 
dation of general education and back- 
ground business knowledge should 
reconsider their work. Just in pro- 
portion as office work becomes more 
extensively mechanized should com- 
mercial curricula be modified so as 
to include larger amounts of eco- 
nomics, finance, commercial law, busi- 
ness organization and management, 
and commercial and economic geo- 
graphy. These subjects are men- 
tioned as being suggestive of types 
of instruction which are becoming 
increasingly important and not with 
any thought that these subjects 
should be continued indefinitely as 
separate subjects and with their pres- 
ent content remaining intact. The 
“fixation” of which Mr. Leffingwell 
spoke seems to have become estab- 
lished with respect to these subjects. 
Doubtless this is not in the interest 
of sound business education. When 
better instruction material of the 
kind employed in these subjects is 
available, we should not hesitate to 
change. In the meantime we should 
do all that we can to expand our 
offerings in this field. Initial-contact 
office jobs may be used as stepping- 
stones but only by those whose train- 
ing, aptitudes, interests, and abilities 
fit them for advancement to higher 
places in the business world. 


Giving Them a Chance 


(Continued from page 14) 


The most important observation is 
that those who had the least amount 
of education were those who were, 
the longest unemployed. In the older 
group a follow-up of this observation 
resulted in the disclosure of the fol- 
lowing facts: 

These people when on a job, never 
availed themselves of the opportun- 
ity to improve themselves in any 
way. They were satisfied with the 
thought that the job was safe for 
them as long as the establishment re- 
mained in existence; but to their 
sorrow, when the business was no 
more, they found themselves un- 
skilled as well as unemployed. They 
needed additional skilled training and 
found it in the school. Many of this 
older group were also discharged be- 


cause they were not familiar witn 
modern office machinery. Hand book- 
keepers were replaced by machine 
bookkeepers. The learning of the 
bookkeeping machine enabled many 
of them to return to their jobs, 
and many more have been prom- 
ised reemployment, condi- 
tions improve, if they have ac- 
quired this new skill. These people 
could not afford to pay for such 
training because private business 
schools charge anywhere from $50 
to $100 for such courses. We 
served a definite purpose in this 
respect. 


The Sincerity of the Students’ 
Purpose 


Thai they were sincere in the de- 
sire to accomplish something in this 
short space of time and to continue 
with their education was evidenced 
by the fact that they were always on 
time in the classroom. On many oc- 
casions they came an hour ahead of 
the program schedule in order to se- 
sure a machine and a seat in the dic- 
tation classes. In instances when 
absences were absolutely necessary 
due to temporary employment or ill- 
ness, they would telephone or write 
a letter begging us to excuse them 
and hold their places in the class- 
room. 

The constant fear of the older 
group was that they were not fitted 
to meet the competition offered by 
the younger graduates from institu- 
tions offering business courses. This 
older group felt that the younger 
students possessed the modern meth- 
ods, the newer skills, and had better 
knowledge of business procedures, 
offering severe competition to the 
older worker. They therefore felt 
that by attending this school they 
would overcome this competition. 

We must not forget that business 
is constantly changing from older 
methods to newer methods which 
are introduced by new executives 
who have been trained in modern 
methods and who are put in charge 
of establishments with employees 
who have been in service for a long 
period. These older employees have 
acquired set habits by old-fashioned 
equipment and practices. This nat- 
urally results in the conflict of em- 
ployer and employee with the con- 
comitant reorganization and the dis- 
missal of the older type of worker. 
In many cases this older worker is 
thorough and an expert in the older 
methods, but permitted himself to 
get into a rut. Finding himself a 
misfit under new conditions, he was 
forced to leave. A school of this 
type enables him to meet the newer 
demands made on workers. 
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Bowman and Percy’s 


FUNDAMENTALS 


of 


BOOKKEEPING 
AND BUSINESS 


330 pages $1.48 


MONG the new features in this 
text are: the earlier use of the 


journal e the smaller amount of 


time spent on individual accounts 


prior to journalizing e the greatly 
increased number of regular and 
special exercises e the completion 
of the bookkeeping cycle at an ear- 
lier point in the course @ and the 


addition of special exercises follow- 
ing each chapter in order to pro- 
vide for individual differences. 


New and Popular 


Van Tuyl’s Practical 
Arithmetics 


Brief Course, $1.00 
Enlarged Course, $1.20. Keys 


Nichols’ New Junior 
Business Training 


Complete, $1.68 
Part One, $1.00 Part Two, $1.00 
Achievement Tests 


Hotchkiss and Drew’s 
New Business English 
400 pp. $1.16 


Fairchild’s Economics 
549 pp. $1.60 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta 


subdivision of the Central Commercial 
Continuation School were taken recently 
when a Commercial Education Commis- 
sion was organized by the Advisory 
Board on Industrial Education. The 


The New Pitman 
Phonography 


by Parke Schoch, Asst. Supt. Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 


BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 


Original and unique method. Prin- 
ciples taught by employing only 
Single Stem words, making learn- 
ing easy. 87 graded letters. Abun- 
dant reading matter. Cloth 174 pp. 


List $1.50. Teacher’s Sample 75c 


T. C. DAVIS & SONS, INC. 
512 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


commission is composed of representa- 
tives of numerous business organizations. 

The commission authorized Dr. John 
H. Finley, former State Commissioner of 
Education and a member of the advisory 
board, to appoint a committee to prepare 
a course of study for use in the proposed 
school. 

The advisory board has formed numer- 
ous commissions to study the needs of 
particular trades and industries. The 
Commercial Education Commission is the 
latest to be organized. 

The new commission will meet from 
time to time to discuss the organization 
of the proposed school and after the 
course of study has been drafted formal 
recommendations for its establishment 
will be transmitted to the Board of Edu- 
cation, 
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NEW BUSINESS SCHOOL RADIO TALKS 
PLANNED FOR NEW YORK ANNOUNCED 
Steps to organize a Commercial Trade A series of radio programs on “Our 
Training School to offer a two-year in- American Schools,” to be broadcast over 
tensive course and to be conducted as a a nationwide network of the National 


Broadcasting Company, has been an- 
nounced by the National Education Asso- 
ciation for Sunday evenings, 6:30-7:00 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time. These 
broadcasts will be under the personal di- 
rection of Vice-President Florence Hale. 

The speakers and the subjects to be 
covered for the next few weeks are: 

February 26—‘Perspective,” Carroll R. 
Reed, Superintendent of Schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

“The Superintendent Studies His Prob- 
lem,” Milton C. Potter, Superintendent 
of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 5—“Why Teach Current Events 
In Our Schools?” Anne Hard, Lecturer 
and Author, 

“Questions You Have Asked about 
Teacher Legislation,” Richard R. Foster, 
Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

March 12—“Is Education Becoming a 
Step-Child?” Hon. Aaron Sapiro, New 
York City. 

Others to follow. 
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‘For Speed and Accuracy in Typewriting-- 
Use Dictaphones.” 


a 


The Dictaphone System of Typewriting develops that invaluable aid 
to Typewriting Proficiency—Concentration—as no other method does. 


It not only employs the sense of hearing, but in so doing, Excludes 


Extraneous Sounds which distract attention. 


The sense of hearing opens a new channel to the brain and thus 


doubles its receptivity. 


The adoption of the Dictaphone Method of Typewriting insures the 
same effective and economical operation of the Typewriting Department 


that Dictaphones make possible in the well conducted business office. 


For information regarding our Courtesy Demonstration Service and 


Free Typewriting Aids, fill in and return the coupon below. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


206 Graybar Building 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Information regarding Courtesy Demonstration Service [] 


wo Please Send 


Copies of Free Typewriting Aids ---------------- oO 


1933 Budgets 
Welcome These 
Duplicators 


Efficient 
@ Economical ®@ 
@ Trouble-Free @ Wilkes-Barre Pennsylvania 


POST-O-GRAF DUPLICATORS 
Are Ideal for School Use — 


Because of simplicity of operation and staunchness of construction plus 
perfect performance and accurate registration. 


$18.50 $90.00 


POST-O-GRAF Duplicators are equipped with ONE DOZEN dry stencil sheets, 
Vp Ib. black ink, 1 ink brush, 2 ink pads, 1 post card guide, 1 stylus, 1 letter size 
writing plate, a rubberoid machine cover, and an instruction book. 


Besides making possible a more varied and extensive program for school 
use, POST-O-GRAF Duplicators have the added advantage of producing 
these student helps and lesson additions at a minimum cost. Produce them 
by the thousands in clear-cut print, in interesting forms, in one or more 
colors, at an operating expense as little as 25c per thousand. 


Typewriter tests Lecture copies Advertising 
Examination papers Note book data Questionnaires 
Programs & Bulletins Charts & Maps Music & Drawings 


Write for further information. Ask for sample book showing “How One School 
Uses POST-O-GRAF Dupblicators.” 


POST-O-GRAF, INC. 
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